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The Week. 
Tue Wall Street markets were disturbed 
during the week, first by a report that the 


The Nation. 


the Treasury no extraordinary help to offset 


| the shipments of currency to Boston, and the 


Tradesmen’s National Bank of this city was in | 


trouble, which report proved to be an inven- 
tion, and then by rumors that two Boston 
banks were in trouble; these latter proved to 
be correct. The Pacific National Bank of that 
city was obliged to close its doors after a most 
disgraceful exhibit of mismanagement. The 
other embarrassed bank was the Central Na- 
tional, which was compelled to stop payment, 
but only for about two hours, thanks to the 
ussistance of the banks of the Boston Clearing- 
Ifouse Association, of which it is a member; 
so that at the close of the week it was appa- 
rently in a strong position. The Pacific Na- 
tional was put in the charge of the Bank Ex- 
aminer, who reported that its entire capital of 
$1,000,000, and a good part if not allof the ad- 
ditional lability of the stockholders, would 
be needed to meet its obligations. The 
trouble with the bank was that, without 
the knowledge of its ornamental Board of Di- 
rectors, it had undertaken to ‘‘carry” aspecu- 
lator in mining and low-priced railroad stocks; 
for some of its loans to him it had received 
collateral security, and for others nothing ex- 
cept his personal obligations. The cashier of 
the Central had lent money of that bank to 
the Pacific, but received security for the 
larger part of the loans; and it appears that 
he had done this without the knowledge of 
the directors. 





Altogether, the disclosures had the effect 
of creating widespread distrust respecting 
bank management generally, and of tem- 
porarily disturbing the Boston and New 
York money markets. At the New York 
Stock Exchange the most was made of the 
matter; and after the crisis in Boston had 
passed, rumors of other troubles in banks 
were kept afloat in Wall Street; so that one of 
the favorable conditions for a ‘‘ bear specula- 
tion ” in stocks may be said to have existed 
through the latter part of the week. Prices 
of speculative stocks fell during the week 
from 34@4} per cent. for stocks actively 
dealt in, and 2 to 13} per cent. for ‘“special- 
ties,” in which transactions are more limited. 
United States bonds fell 4@&, except for the 
extended 6’s, which advanced #, and railroad 
bonds declined 4@2% per cent. The money 
market became active, and needy borrowers 
paid daily commissions in addition to 6 per 
cent. per annum. The high rates for money 
lowered the rates for foreign exchange, but 
not to the point at which gold could be im- 
ported. The new Secretary of the Treasury 
has not yet called in a large amount of ex- 
tended 6 per cent. bonds, as it was reported he 
would do, but offered to take $4,000,000 of 
these bonds at par and accrued interest ; he 
failed, however, to get any part of these, and 
the money market, therefore, received from 





ordinary drain at this season of the year to 
the South for the movement of the cotton 
crop. 





There is good ground for believing that 
banking mismanagement, of which several 
startling illustrations have lately come to light, 
may work its own cure by the magnitude of 
the losses in which it has involved stock- 
holders. Ofcourse every improvement which 
experience suggests should be introduced in 
the system of examinations and reports; but 
if a theoretically perfect law should be passed 
it would still be ineffectual without a faithful 
and thorough administration; and even with it 
ashrewd rascal by new tricks may elude the clo- 
sest vigilance. Not only expert and industrious 
examiners are wanted, but honest tellers and 
cashiers, presidents with their eyes wide open, 
and directors who do something more than nod 
over official reports at regular meetings. No 
statute can take the place of good business 
management. Such management can be se- 
cured in the end oniy by the efforts of those 
to whom the business belongs, who divide 
its profits and bear its losses—the owners 
of the bank’s shares. If they do not take 
pains to appoint competent and trustworthy 
agents, their interests will suffer as surely 
as will those of other neglected business. 
The money stolen from the Mechanics’ Bank 
of Newark, and the money loosely lent with- 
out sufficient security by the Pacific Bank of 
Boston, comes out of the pockets of the stock- 
holders. Not only do they lose their capi- 
tal, but they are responsible for an equal 
amount to make good the losses of the deposi- 
tors. The stockholders, therefore, have the 
first and largest interest in good management. 

The Republican Central Committee of this 
State has appointed a committee to report 
what. amendments to the constitutions of 
the district associations are necessary to 
change them into real Republican primaries. 
The chairman of the committee is Mr. George 
Bliss, who only a few weeks ago, in the 
Convention held in this city, opposed and 
succeeded in defeating a resolution provid- 
ing for just such a reorganization. The 
appointment of the committee is a matter 
of no ordinary importance, because it shows 
that the managers of the Machine in the 
city have been startled by some of the 
results of the late election, and see that 
they cannot any longer ride roughshod over 
public opinion in their party through a system 
of nomination by oath-bound clubs from 
which the majority of Republicans are ex- 
cluded. Mr. Elihu Root, one of the com- 
mittee, stated in an interview on Satur- 
day, that the requirement of the district 
organizations of a pledge in advance to sup- 
port the candidate, bad or good, would 
probably be amended in some way. He 
thinks that the great mass of voters are too 
indolent or too much engaged in business to 
trouble themselves about primaries—which is 





undoubtedly true—but believes that by re- 
pealing the pledge clause ‘‘ we shall deprive 
this class of voters of all grounds of complaint 
that they cannot enter our ranks.” This 
shows that the Machine leaders have begun to 
reflect, and when a Machine leader begins re- 
flecting there is always hope for the honest 
voter who is ready to exert himself. 


The large independent vote polled by Mr. 
Wolfe in Pennsylvania has not unnaturally 
convinced him that he was right in believing 
that he could do more for reform outside the 
party lines than within them. He therefore 
would have nothing to do with a Repub- 
lican conference held in Philadelphia on Wed- 
nesday week, designed to take measures for 
restoring party harmony and at the same. time 
He said that while 
he regarded the purposes of the conference as 
excellent, he did not think that it would result 
in the control of the next State Conven- 
tion; but his principal objection was, that 
‘‘if those who met together in conference in 
the Continental Hotel should fail to control 
the next Convention, they would abide by 
and sustain its action just as they did in 
the case of Mr. Baily, though it means in 
its results the perpetuating and strengthen- 
ing of the power of the bosses for another 
four years, thereby enabling them largely 
to control the name of the next Republican 
candidate for President and the election of 
the next Republican United States Senator 
to succeed Senator J. Donald Cameron.” 
This would be a mere prolongation of Machine 
rule. For these reasons Mr. Wolfe and his 
supporters (who are much bolder now that 
their leader has shown that he can bring 
out an independent vote of fifty thousand 
against the Machine) decided not to go into the 
Convention, and not to be bound by its de- 
cision, but to go on and strengthen their own: 
organization throughout the State, and keep it 
as a permanent and serious threat hanging 
over the bosses’ heads. The latter have evi- 
dently not heard the last of the Wolfe move- 
ment, nor of that sickening idea, reform. 


overthrowing ‘‘ bossism.” 


The recent Tariff Convention at Chicago, 
according to the 7ridune of that city, was a 
melancholy affair. The large Music Hall had 
been hired for the occasion, but the number 
of delegates and spectators was so small that 
the Convention adjourned to the room of a 
singing society in the same building having 
a seating capacity of 250 persons, but even 
this was too large for the purpose, the room 
being at no time more than half full. One 
quarter of the delegates were residents of 
Chicago, and they included a number of dis- 
tillers who were interested in the whiskey tax. 
There was also the usual number of parasites 
—editors of weekly newspapers, lecturers, and 
colporteurs—who make a living by preying 
upon the protected classes. The proceedings 
were tame and altogether perfunctory, and 
the demonstration was far from being an im- 
pressive one. 
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The .resolutions of the Tariff Convention 


are very strange reading. The first ascribes 
to the ‘‘ protective system” the supply of the 
money which crushed the Rebellion, which re- 
vived the national credit, and discharged in 
large part the national debt. This totally ig- 
nores the services of the internal revenue, 


which every year since 1861 has brought in al- 
most half the national income. The state- 
ment of the Convention, therefore, admitting 
everything it would claim as to the wisdom 
is not simply 
wildly inaccurate, but a gross slander on direct 
taxation. The resolutions further thank the 
protective system for ‘‘ turning the balance of 
trade steadily in our favor,” but, as Mr, Cham- 


of ‘‘the protective system,” 


berlain pointed out in his speech in England 
the other day, this same thing has been done 
for France by going to war, getting well thrasl - 
ed, and having te pay the expenses. Nothing 
so effectually ‘‘ turns the balance of trade in 
your favor ” as contracting a big foreign debt, 
which compels you to export a great deal cf 
your products without getting anything back 
in return, One of the most curious crazes of 
the ninctcenth century is the satisfaction some 
men take in contemplating this state of things. 
**Ha, ha!” they say, ‘‘look how much we sent 
abroad last year, and how little we received in 
return! God bless debt ; it has been the mak- 


ing of us! 


The recommendation of the Convention that 
the Government should ‘‘so discriminate in fa- 
vor of American vessels” engaged in foreign 
trade as ‘‘to secure to thema fair and lucr .tive 
share of the world’s carrying trade, propor- 
tionate to the dignity and power of the country 
in other respects,” has all the vagueness of the 
resolution of a Socialist meeting. We cannot 
discriminate in favor of American ships trad- 
ing to foreign ports by a tax on foreign ship- 
ping, because the foreigners would retaliate. 
We can only discriminate by a bounty— 
that is, by hiring American shipowners to 
to carry on a losing business. If the bounty 
were needed, the business could not, from a 
national point of view, be considered ‘‘ lucra- 
tive.” No business is lucrative which has no 
profits, and in which those who carry it on are 
saved from bankruptcy by gifts. Whether the 
gifts come from the public or from family 
friends makes little difference. Nor can such 
a business be proportionate to ‘‘ the dignity 
and power of the country.” There can be no 
relation between ‘‘ the dignity and power of 
the country ” and a business which does not 
pay. We might as well say that every rich 
man’s dignity required him to have a lot of 
poor relations and lame horses. 


The Sun published on Tuesday a sworn 
statement by Mr. M. C. Redell with regard to 
the alleged attempt made by Attorney-Gene- 
ral MacVeagh to induce him to steal Dorsey’s 
books for the benefit of the Government in 
the Star-route cases. The correspondent who 
furnishes the statement, says that Mr. Redell 
is a man of ‘good standing.” He will not 
remain a man of good standing hereafter, 
however, for he appears, according to his own 
account, to be a brazen liar and accomplished 
spy. His story is that he is Dorsey’s 
‘stenographer and business agent,” and 
in this capacity has acquired great skill 


, 
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in imitating his employer’s handwriting. 


In fact Redeil can sign Dorsey’s name ‘‘30 | 


” 


that he has succeeded in 
that ‘‘passed the bank.” 


near like he does 
signing checks 


checks he does not say, but as it is improbable 
that he would accuse himself under oath 
of forgery, it may be assumed that this 
practice in imitation of handwriting was 
merely a pleasant ‘‘ little game” between the 
two, pursued out of business hours, in order 
that the stenographer might increase his 
sphere of general usefulness. The substance 


About the wisdom of Mr. MacVeagh’s re- 
signation there are two opinions. We incline 
ourselves to the belief that it would have been 


| better for the country and better for his own 
What was done with the proceeds of such 


of Redell’s story is that he, knowing Dorsey to | 


be a perfectly innocent man, thought it ad- 


visable to worm himself into the confidence | 


of the Attorney-General so as to find out all 
he could about the case against him. For 
this purpose he hinted to Senator Clayton, 
who was taking an active part against Dorsey, 
that he would be a valuable witness for the 
Government. Clayton then brought about a 
meeting between him and Mr. James. Redell 
frankly told Clayton that he wanted in return 
for his testimony, first, the retstablishment of 
a steamboat route on the Savannah River; 
second, the payment of the claim of one Isaac 
Jennings against the Post-Office Department; 
and third, a position for his father-in-law, 
whom he was then supporting, in one of the 
departments. Clayton said that he would do 
what he could with Mr. James. 

It was then arranged that he should see the 
Attorney-Gencral, whom he met the next day. 
At this interview he told Mr. MacVeagh a 
long story about certain ‘‘ books” of Dor- 
sey’s, containing valuable evidence, which he 
said were in New York, but which in reality 
had no existence. The Attorney-General, he 
says, urged him to steal the books, and told 
him in a pleasant but general way thai he 
should not suffer by the loss of Dorsey’s em- 
ployment. Redell never mentioned anything 





of all this to the innocent Dorsey, because | 


he knew it would receive that moralist’s con- 
demnation. At one time he not unnaturally 
thought of leaving the country, but Mr. Mac- 
Veagh, in order to impress upon him “the 
fearful consequences of such a step,” gave 
him ‘‘a history of the Udderzook trial,” which 
was, if we remember right, a murder case. He 
also mentioned incidentally that ‘‘he held 
Cook in his grip, and could make him an 
outcast on the face of the earth.” In 
what precise words the Attorney-General 
urged Redell to steal the books he does not 
say, but probably he whispered hoarsely in his 
ear (as villains usually do under such circum- 
stances): ‘‘I must have the books. Steal 
them, and you shall have that you demand. 
Steamboat route No. 15,099 shall be reéstab- 
lished, the Jennings claim shall be paid, 
and your venerable father-in-law shall no 
longer be a burden to you. All this shalf 
be yours if you will but steal the books ”"— 


which, by the way, Mr. MacVeagh somewhat | 
| it had, however, it would be far better to sub- 


inconsistently stated he did not need, as he 
could convict Dorsey ‘‘forty times over” 
without them. Redell was greatly shocked 
by this behavior of the Attorney-General, and 
sent this full account of his nefarious proposi- 
tion to the President last June. He and the 
Cabinet must have had a good laugh over it. 
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fame had he made up his mind to remain in 
office, as President Arthur wished him to do, 
until the Star-route cases were disposed of. 
But we recognize the fact that he himself, 
who holds the opposite opinion, knows more 
of the facts than we do, and that the 
very reasons which make it seem desirable 
that he should continue in office, also make 
his view prima facie respectable. In other 
words, no final judgment can be passed on the 
matter until his side of the case is heard, 
and it seems to us he would do well to let it 
be heard. In the meantime the attempt to 
‘‘break him down,” and by breaking him 
down to discredit the cause which he represents 
and bas served, will probably fail through ex- 
cessive lying. Moderate and careful lying 
might have damaged him, for, as we have said, 
many good people doubt his judgment as 
shown in his present course ; but the gross self- 
indulgence of bis detractors has been carried 
almost far enough to save him the necessity of 
explanation. 


Mr. Thurlow Weed says he has often 
thought that if three of the most successful 
business men the country has produced— 
Commodore Vanderbilt, George Law, and 
Dean Richmond—“ bad to undergo a competi- 
tive examination in these days of civil-service 
reform as candidates for positions in the 
custom-house or post-office, they could not 
get places as night watchmen in the Collec- 
tor’s office, or letter-carriers in the postal ser- 
vice.” It may do for a gentleman in the 
enjoyment of well-won leisure like Mr. Weed 
to think such things as an amusement, but 
they are hardly worth thinking as contribu- 
tions to the world’s stock of wisdom. The 
competitive examinations in the custom-house 


| or post-office are intended to test the capacity 


for the discharge of routine duties of persons 
of moderate ambition who are satisfied with 
asmall salary paid monthly. They are not 
intended for persons who expect to be million- 
naires. Men like young Law, young Vander- 
bilt, and young Richmond do not seek places 
in the custom-house and post-office; they pre- 
fer other lines of life. They are, therefore, 
not shut out by the examinations, and it is no 
more an argument against the examinations 
that these men could not pass them than 
it is an argument against the exaction of 
writing and spelling at West Point that Na- 
poleon wrote illegibly and never could spell, or 
that some generals have risen from the ranks. 
The custom-house and post-office tests are, in 
short, applied to ordinary men who are to 
keep accounts or deliver letters, and not to 
men who mean to run railroads and lines of 
steamboats. The Government has no occa- 
sion for the services of great speculators. If 


| ject them to examinations such as naval of- 
| ficers undergo, or as to the course they would 


pursue in stock operations under given circum- 
stances, than to let the Senators and Represen- 
tatives pick them out, because in the latter 
case they would get their places by secretly 
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giving ‘‘ points ” to their ‘* influence,” and not 
through their superior merits. 


The contest over the representation of Utah 
in Congress which is going to come up this 
winter will probably lead to the publication of 
a good deal of ‘‘ news” with regard to Mor- 
monism and its spread in the West, in the 
course of the next month ortwo. A Washing- 
ton correspondent of the 7ridune, for instance, 
sends word that the Mormons have been for 


years ‘‘ quietly but industriously laying their } 


plans to control in a measure the local gov- 
ernments of the Territories in the neighbor- 
hood of Utah, and have in a great measure 
succeeded in their preliminary efforts.” It 
is also stated that the Mormon priesis are 
civil judges as well, and try temporal cases, 
which the correspondent says is ‘‘a pretty 
plain admission of the charge of connec- 
tion between the Mormon church and state.” 
This connection has notoriously existed ever 
since the Mormon Church was founded, and 
the exercise of temporal functions by the 
Mormon priests was one of the reasons which 
led years ago to the passage of the so- 
called ‘‘ Poland” Bill by Congress, which took 
away their general civil jurisdiction from the 
‘‘ Probate” or Common Judges and transfer- 
red it to the District Courts. This legislation 
has probably, however, not broken up the 
Mormons’ habit of resorting voluntarily to 
their own tribunals, and no mere legislation 
will ever make them do it. 


in Ireland the Land Act seems to be work- 
ing as well as the enormous number of appli- 
cations for the benefits of it will allow. Of 
course these applications are so many declara- 
tions of willingness to pay rent, and therefore 
so many proofs of the failure of the no-rent 
manifesto of the League. In fact, there are 
numerous indications of a desire on the part 
of the leaders to drop the land question alto- 
gether now and go back to Home Rule, and 
this is probably the turn things will take 
during the coming winter. When Parneil 
comes out of jail he will find a very 
large proportion of the tenantry settled for 
fifteen years certain on farms the rent of 
which has been reduced from one-quarter 
to one half, and the remainder looking for- 
ward to the same thing. Under such circum- 
stances a revival of the League, in anything 
like its former strength, will be impossible, 
and he will have to raise the old banner of 
Ilome Rule. There is little question that this 
will furnish matcrials for a very respectable 
agitation, but the Leaguers will, after their 
late failure, never again be able to speak with 
the same authority. They will, however, be 
able to say, and with a great deal of force and 
effect, that as tumult and disorder produced 
the Land Act, they may be relied on to pro- 
duce Home Rule also. 





It seems as if Gambetta’s appointment of 
Paul Bert as Minister of Public Instruction 
really wasa mistake. It has produced, at least 
in the official class, numerous signs of dis- 
gust, which will undoubtedly be greatly 
increased if the story be true that Gambet- 
ta proposes to detach Worship from the 
Ministry of the Interior, and attach it to 
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Public Instruction instead of Fine Arts. 
Paul Bert as Minister of Public Worship 
| would be so grotesque a spectacle that one 
would naturally expect that his self-respect 
would not permit him to hold the place. In 
fact it is difficult to see how any Positivist 
can hoid any position giving him the direction 
: or superintendence of religious organizations, 
| A public officer ought to respect his work in 
order to remain an honest man. 


| The latest diplomatic news from South 
’ America is not of a reassuring character. Great 
' excitement, as was only natural, was produced 
; in Chili by the publication of General Hurlbut’s 
' letter to Admiral Lynch informing him that 
| he could not annex any Chilian territory with- 
| out violating international law, and M. Balma. 
| ceda, the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Santi- 
ago, at once addressed a note to General Kil- 
patrick, our Minister to Chili, asking for an 
explanation. In the ordinary course of diplo- 
macy this would have been a rather singular 
step. If the Chilian Government felt aggrieved 
by Mr. Hurlbut’s behavior, the natural thing 
to do would be to instruct the Chilian Minister 
at Washington to make representations and ask 
for explanations from the State Department. 
General Kilpatrick knows nothing about Mr. 
Hurlbut’s instructions, and Mr. Hurlbut knows 
nothing about General Kilpatrick’s. But 
the reason why the Chilians at once called 


Mr. Huribut was acting within his powers 
was, that they knew in advance what the an- 
swer would be—that General Kilpatrick was 
no “‘red-tape” diplomatist, and that he would 
have no hesitation in hauling Hurlbut over 
the coals in a thoroughgoing way. This he 
promised at once todo. He declares that he 
has read Mr. Hurlbut’s ‘‘ memorandum” and 
his speech at his reception by Calderon, and 
that the first ‘‘cannot be considered of official 
or diplomatic character”; he then quotes his 
own instructions, which were to the effect that 
the United States regarded the war between 
Chili and Peru as ended, and the opportunity 
for friendly intervention on our part as prob- 
ably gone by. He was also emphatically 
told ‘‘ under no circumstances” to offer any 
advice to the Chilian Government unless it 
should be asked for. 


If this were all, there would be nothing to 
say about the instructions, except that they 
made it very improbable that General Hurlbut 
could have any authority for what he has been 
doing. But the reply concludes with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

** Another clause refers to the Provisional Gov 
ernment of Sefior Garcia Calderon, which the 
Washington Cabinet hoped to see established, 
and instructs me to encourage it only in a man- 
ner becoming the dignity and neutrality of a 
plenipotentiary without interfering in any man- 
ner which might appear officious.” 

Hurlbut is said to be preparing a reply to Gene- 
ral Kilpatrick which will siow that he has 
not exceeded the limits of his authority at all. 
Kilpatrick is understood to be just as zealous 
a friend of Chili as Hurlbut is of Peru, and 
it is said he offered his services to the Chilians 
at the outbreak of the war. Both of them 





' 
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upon General Kilpatrick to find out whether | 


| as these, 





were given their places as a reward for cam. ' 
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paign speeches. Tiurlbut, as appears from 
his proclamations, is grossly ignorant of the 
elementary principles of international law, and 
completely indifferent to the decorum of 
diplomatic intercourse. But it is entirely im 
possible for the Administration any longer to 
escape from the responsibility for such disputes 
The affair is gradually assuming the 


proportions of a diplomatic scandal, gravely . 


involving the credit and reputation of the 
country abroad. 


The Emperor's speech at the opening of the 
German Reichstag, delivered this time, on ac 
count of his indisposition, not by the Em 
peror in person, but by the Imperial Chancel- 
lor, isa curious document. With rezard to 
the foreign relations of the empire its tone 
could not be more pecific. It expresses the 
most absolute confidence in the maintenance 
of peace, and refers particularly to the meet 
ings of the Emperors of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia as ‘‘expressions of close per 
sonal and political relations between the 
sovercigns and their empires,” all of which 
is reported to have been received in the 
capitals of Europe with great satisfaction 
But the passages of the Emperor's speech con- 
cerning home affairs produced a very diife- 
rent effect upon the members of the Reichstag 
who listened to their delivery. The Emperor 
speaks as if the recent elections, and the popu- 
lar sentiment which through them found ex 
pression, were things of no consequence what- 
ever. In the campaign preceding those 
elections certain measures urged by Prince 
Bismarck upon the Reichstag at former 
sessions were distinctly and avowedly in 
issue before the voters, and a formidable 
majority of the latter pronounced themselves 
against those measures. Although the newly 
elected Reichstag is divided into a considera- 
ble number of parties and “fractions,” a 
strong majority of its members is known to 
be opposed to the Chancellor's present pro- 
gramme, the principal features of which are 
the tobacco monopoly, appropriations for two 
years, legislative periods of four years, the 
invalid workingmen’s insurance by the state, 
etc. All these propositions are, in the Em- 
peror’s speech, urged again upon the attention 
of the Reichstag as if the people had never 
expressed any opinion about themnd and they 
are pressed with that characteristic paternal 
unction which Bismarck knows how to infuse 
into the Emperor’s official utterances. It 
is no wonder that the members listened to 
these things ‘‘ with icy coldness, and that no! 
one sentence was applauded.” The specch 
shows that the Emperor and the Chancellor 
are in perfect accord. The latter will, of 
course, remain in office, but he will probably 
find it more difficult than ever to form out of 
the obstreperous clements in the Reichstag com- 
binations and occasional majorities by which 
to carry his measures, The Opposition has not 
only made respectable gains in point of num 
bers, but it has also gained in spirit. It feels 
the people at its back, and will not be so easily 
overawed by Bismarck’s towering will and 
fenown as on former occasions. An early 
dissolution of the Reichstag, when the Chan- 
cellor finds the majority intractable, may 
therefore be looked for. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Tue selection of jurors for Guiteau’s trial 
was completed on Wednesday, and on Thurs- 
day the case was opened for the prosecution 
by District Attorney Corkhill, who delivered 
a very effective address showing that over a 
year ago Guiteau had conceived the idea of get- 
ting a foreign office under the Garfield Admin- 
istration. He first applied to General Garfield 
for the Austrian Mission, but afterward wrote 
to Mr. Blaine that he had changed his mind 
and concluded to apply for the Consul-Gene- 
valship at Paris, as he ‘‘preferred Paris to 
Vienna.” He followed up this last communi- 
cution by ‘‘ persistent personal appeals, and by 
writing notes and letters urging in various 
ways his claims for this position.” On the 
8th of June, finding that his efforts to secure the 
Consul-Generalship had proved unsuccessful, 
he borrowed fifteen dollars from a friend, with 
which he purchased a pistol ‘‘of the largest 
calibre.” On the 18th of the same month he 
went to the depot intending to kill the Presi- 
dent as he started for Long Branch with Mrs. 
Garfield. He concluded, however, to forego 
the accomplishment of his purpose on 
this occasion, and on returning to his 
room he sat down and wrote that he had 
been deterred from committing the act by the 
appearance of Mrs. Garfield, who, to use 
his own words, ‘‘ looked so thin, and clung so 
tenderly to the President’s arm, that my heart 


failed me to part them.” After the close 
of Mr. Corkhill’s address the examina- 
tion of witnesses began. The object of 


the opening address for the prosecution 
was to show that Guiteau’s act had long 
been premeditated and was the outgrowth 
of his failure to obtain office under the 
Garfield Administration. Mr. Blaine and 
Sefior Comacho, the Venezuelan Minister, and 
other witnesses of the shooting, were exam- 
ined on Thursday and Friday. No testimony 
of any importance, with which the public was 
not already acquainted, was elicited from 
them. Mr. Brown, President Garfield’s private 
secretary, was also examined on Friday. He 
yroduced eight letters from Guiteau to the 
President. The first three were on the subject 
of the Consul-Generalship, and the last five 
referred in addition to the contest which was 
then going on between the Administration and 
the Senators from New York. In these letters 
Guiteau says that he ‘‘stands by” President 
Garfield. On Saturday Mr. George C. May- 
nard, who lent Guiteau the money with which 
he bought the pistol, was examined and the 
pistol identified. Dr. Bliss was also exam- 
ined and a part of President Garfield’s 
vertebre was exhibited in court. A_ great 
sensation was created on this day by an at- 
tempt which was made to shoot Guiteau in 
the van in which he was being conveyed back 
from the court to the jail. The man who made 
the attempt, and who was mounted at the 
time, is said to be William Jones, a farmer 
residing in the neighborhood of Washing- 
ton, and notoriously eccentric and a hard 
drinker. He was arrested, but he denies that 
he was the man who did the shooting, and his 
identity is a matter of doubt. On Monday 
Mr. Robinson, who has been the associate 
counsel for the defence, requested Judge Cox 
to relieve him, owing to the impossibility of his 
agreeing with Mr. Scoville as to the manner 
in which the case should be conducted. Judge 
Cox granted his request. Two or three more 
witnesses were examined, and the prosecution 
then closed its case. Mr. Scoville then began 
his opening address. 


The treasurer of the Garfield Memorial Hos- 
pital Fund announces that the contributions 
now amount to $80,000, and that assurances 
have been received from all parts of the 
country that this sum will soon be increased 
by large additional subscriptions. 

The committee appointed by the Medical 
Society of Washington to investigate the re- 
ports of the prevalence of malarial diseases in 
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Washington report that the statements which 
have been published during the last year or 
two, that an unusual amount of sickness has 
prevailed in the city, are entirely unfounded, 
and that Washington is ‘‘ unquestionably as 
healthy as the most favored cities of this 
country or Europe.” 


Proceedings in the second of the Star-route 
cases were begun in a very unsatisfactory man- 
ner on Monday. Thesuit was brought against 
F. B. Lilley, ex-Deputy Auditor for the Post- 
office, who was charged with having taken a 
bribe from a mail contractor, Brott by name. 
Brott, who was the Government’s only valu- 
able witness, did not appear in court, and Col- 
onel Cook, the counsel for the Government, 
failed to make much of a case. It is stated 
that had Brott been present the Government 
might easily have made a prima-facie case. 
The story is that ‘‘ interested persons” per- 
suaded Brott to leave Washington so that he 
might not appear in court. 


The Pacific National Bank of Boston sus- 
pended payment on Friday. The immediate 
cause of the suspension was the failure of a 
stock broker named Theodore C. Weeks, who 
had been allowed to overdraw his account by 
a large amount. The Central Bank of Boston 
also suspended payment for two hours on 
Saturday. The bank examiner said that it was 
impossible for any director or official of the 
Pacific to have learned by examination of the 
books that the bank had been placed in a 
perilous condition, as the President of the 
bank had made no record or entry of the trang 
ac'ions with Weeks, but had “carried it all in 
his head.” 

Postmaster-General James has published 
his report for the fiscal year ending June 30. 
The report estimates the deficiency for the 
next fiscal year at less than a million dollars; 
urges the establishment of postal-savings de- 
positories after the pattern of those in opera- 
tion in Great Britain; denounces the extrava- 
gance in the service, and particularly in the 
Star service, and states that the legislative 
branch of the Government is largely responsi- 
ble for the ‘‘ scandals attending the adminis- 
tration of the Post-office for the past quarter 
of a century, because the power to remedy the 
evil could have been exerted at any time.” 
The report concludes with an appeal for a 
method of minor appointments in the civil ser- 
vice which shall be ‘‘independent of per- 
sonal or partisan influence.” 


The Postmaster-General has decided that 
upon all paper sent as merchandise there may 
be printed any matter not having the character 
of an actual or personal correspondence. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
made his annual report to the _ of the 
Interior. The whole number of Indians in 
the United States is 261,912, all of whom, ex- 
cept about 15,416, are more or less in charge of 
agents of the Government. The report urges 
a radical change of the Indian policy in some 
respects. The present system, the report says, 
never will and never can civilize the Indians. 
‘“‘TIf white men were treated as we treat the 
Indians, the result would certainly be a race of 
worthless vagabonds.” 


General Walker, ex-Superintendent of the 
Census, has submitted a statement to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior containing some inte- 
resting facts concerning the representation in 
the next House of Representatives. The total 
population of the States is 49,371,340. Upon 
this basis the following changes in representa- 
tion would occur in the Forty-eighth Congress: 
Arkansas, California, Michigan, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and West Virginia would gain 
one representative each; Minnesota and Ne- 
braska two each; Alabama, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Vermont would lose one each; Pennsyl- 
vania two, and New York three. The other 
States would show no change. 


The project of dividing the Territory of Da- 
kota at the forty-second parallel and admitting 
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the northern half into the Union as a State, is 
receiving considerable attention in Washing- 
ton andin the Territory itself. Several of the 
‘‘prominent representative men” of Dakota 
held a meeting at Fargo recently to discuss the 
projected division of the territory. Delegate 
Pettigrew made a speech, in which he said 
that during his travels throughout the Terri- 
tory he had found the citizens all in favor of a 
division. 

The three and a half per cent. uncalled 
bonds purchased in New York under the cir- 
cular of November 4th not having reached the 
sum of two million dollars weekly, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury authorized the Assistant 
Treasurer at New York to accept before Wed- 
nesday such additional amounts as would 
make, with what has already been purchased, 
four million dollars 


The annual report of the Chief of the Secret 
Service Division of the Treasury Department 
states the number of arrests made to have been 
279. The amount of counterfeit money cap- 
tured aggregated $389,978. 


Many letters of complaint have been re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department of late 
from the District Superintendents and Keepers 
of the Life-Saving Stations relative tothe small 
compensation now allowed to the keepers. 
They only receive $400 a year, and they main- 
tain that they cannot live comfortably on that 
amount, and many of them have declined to 
serve any longer. The attention of Congress 
will be called to the matter. 


The Kennebec Journa/ has published what 
purports to be an ‘‘authorized” statement 
that Mr. Blaine will not be a candidate for 
any public office after he leaves the Cabinet, 
but will ‘‘ devote himself entirely to his pri- 
vate affairs.” 


It isstated that President Arthur is not giv- 
ing professional officeseekers much encourage- 
ment. There have been numerous attempts 
made of late to persuade him to remove post- 
masters on the ground that they were not 
“Grant Republicans.” The President has 
stated in each case, in decided terms, that he 
did not see how that made any difference, and - 
that such considerations would certainly not 
control him. 


The French and American Claims Commis- 
sion met on Wednesday, and granted leave 
to the claimants in twelve of the sixteen cases 
submitted to amend their memorials, 


The National Tariff Convention met at 
Chicago on Wednesday last. Speeches were 
made by Congressman Aldrich and others, 
expressing sympathy with protection. A plat- 
form was adopted, which declares that the 
protective policy of the Government provided 
the revenue with which the Rebellion was 
subdued, revived the national credit, dis- 
charged in large part the national debt, quad- 
rupled the industries of the country, turned 
the balance of trade steadily in our favor, 
and that, however well established our manu- 
factures may be, a tariff for protection and rev- 
énue is still needed, that skilled laborers and 
producers may have constant and remunerative 
employment ; recommends that American 
maritime property be exempt from the bur- 
dens of State, municipal, and local taxation, 
and that American vessels be made the 
carriers of American mails, at rates propor- 
tionate to the value of the services ormed, 
without regard to the rates at which foreign 
vessels, subsidized by their own governments, 
may be willing to carry them, and that ‘the 
United States should regard an American com- 
mercial marine as an integral clement of our 
American nationality.” cre was a large at- 
tendance at this meeting of men interested in 
the continuance of a protective tariff. 


There were heavy storms in the West on 
Thursday and Friday. The rain washed out the 
road-beds of many railroads. Railroad com- 
munication between Chicago and St. Louis 
was practically cut off for a day or two. 
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The establishment of a new stock exchange 
is contemplated in New York by several large 
capitalists who are not satistied with the 
management of the present board. The chief 
movers in the enterprise are said to be Messrs. 
Jay Gould, Cyrus Field, Russell Sage, and 
Sidney Dillon. 

FOREIGN. 


The German Reichstag was opened on 
Thursday. The Emperor was prevented by 
illness from being present, and the speech from 
the throne was read by Prince Bismarck. The 
speech says that the budget shows the gratify- 
ing results of the economic policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and ‘‘ emphatically points out” that 
the social evils are not to be remedied by re- 
pression alone, but rather by concurrent pro- 
motion of the welfare of the working classes. 
In regard to foreign affairs, the Emperor said 
that at no time during the last ten years could 
maintenance of peace be anticipated so confi- 
dently as at present. No allusion was made 
to the Liberal majority in the Reichstag. The 
200 deputies present are reported to have lis- 
tened with ‘‘icy coldness” to the speech, and 
not a single sentence was applauded. A Berlin 
despatch says that the general opinion in re- 
gard to the Emperor’s speech is that it 
means ‘‘ peace without and war within.” 
Herr Levetzow, the candidate of the Conserv- 
ative coalition, was elected President of the 
Reichstag, on Saturday, by a vote of 193 
against 143 for Herr Stauffenberg, the Liberal 
candidate. The measures announced by the 
Government are these: the incorporation of 
Hamburg in the Zollverein; quadrennial] Par- 
liaments; biennial budgets; the Accident In- 
surance Bill, the tobacco monopoly, and the 
liquor tax. 

A decree has been issued by the new French 
Government announcing the separation of the 
Ministries of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
pointing as an example to the United States 
and other countries which have made agricul- 
ture a distinct department. A London de- 
spatch from Paris reports that the retirement 
of General Chanzy and Count de St. Vallier, 
from the embassies at St. Petersburg and Ber- 
lin respectively, has produceda very unfavor- 
able impression. 


M. Gambetta has appointed M. Magnin to 
supersede M. Denormandie as Governor of the 
Bank of France. The shares of the Bank 
declined to 6,175 francs at the announcement 
of this change. A deputation of the Govern- 
ing Council of the Bank had an interview with 
M. Gambetta on Saturday to endeavor to in- 
duce him to overrule his decision, but he 
replied that it was impossible to maintain at 
the head of such a great establishment a man 
who had taken up an attitude in opposition to 
a Republican government. 


The appointment of M. Paul Bert as Minis- 
ter of Instruction and Worship seems to have 
met with more disapproval in France than 
any of M. Gambetta’s recent acts, and it is 
said that the defeat of M. Hérold, the Gov- 
ernment candidate for Life Senator, which 
has since occurred, is regarded as a retaliation 
for the appointment of M. Bert. 


It is stated that M. Gambetta, being desir- 
ous of participating personally in the conclu- 
sion of the Anglo-French treaty of commerce, 
has asked Sir Charles Dilke, British Under 
Foreign Secretary, for a delay of two or three 
weeks, after which he will be able to give his 
attention to the treaty; and that Sir Charles 
Dilke has agreed to the postponement. The 
Paris correspondent of the London Times says 
that accord now exists in regard to everything 
except woollens. 


Continued fighting is reported to be going 
on between the Arabs and the French columns 
which are Senne southward. The Bey of 
Tunis has appointed Colonel Allegro Governor 
of Gabes and the district bordering on Tripoli. 
The latter is a personal friend and supporter 
of M. Roustan, the French Minister. 


The Arabs who retired before the expedi- 
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tion to Kairwan are now reported to be ravag- 
ing undefended points on the coast. 


The latest advices from Tunis report that 
the insurgent chief Ali Ben Amar, against 
whom the French columns have been operating 
with the intention of capturing him, has es- 
caped to the South with his tribesmen. 


Lord Granville has sent a despatch to Mr. 
Mallet, the British diplomatic agent at Alexan- 
dria, to say that the English Government is con- 
viuced that the tie uniting Egypt to the Porte 
is the best safeguard against foreign interven- 
tion, and that if this tie should be broken, 
Egypt ‘‘might soon be endangered by rival 
ambition.” Sherif Pasha, the Egyptian Pre- 
mier, has expressed his satisfaction with this 
communication, and has ordered it to be 
translated for publication in all the Egyptian 
papers. The elections for the Egyptian As- 
sembly of Notables are said to have passed off 
quietly, and Sherif Pasha is reported to have 
expressed his satisfaction with the result. 

It is stated that the want of discipline in the 
Egyptian army is increasing, and that if ener- 
getic measures are not soon taken, the Khe- 
dive’s authority will fall to pieces. 

Mr. James Caird, the President of the Eng- 
lish Statistical Society, delivered an address 
before the Society on Wednesday, in which he 
said that for the last ten years, ending with 1881, 
328,000 acres of grain land and 228,000 acres of 
green-crop land in Great Britain had been con- 
verted into permanent pasture, and that an an- 
nual return of £8,000,000 formerly derived from 
these crops had thereby disappeared. Mr. Caird 
attributed the agricultural depression not to 
American competition, but to bad seasons. He 
said that the burdens, difficulties, and uncer- 
tainties of American agriculture would always 
place it at a disadvantage with British agricul- 
ture in the British market. 


Wednesday, the 16th inst., was the anniver- 
sary of Mr. John Bright’s seventieth birthday. 
It was celebrated with much enthusiasm at 
Rochdale and elsewhere in England by the 
display of flags and the erection of triumphal 
arches. Mr. Bright delivered an address in 
the evening at Rochdale in which he alluded 
to the land question, saying that unless means 
were taken to stimulate production by put- 
ting increased capital and skill into the soil, 
there was no remedy whatever for the agri- 
cultural distress but a great and permanent 
reduction of rent. 


Outrages of all kinds, from murder to cut- 
ting off the tails of cattle, continue in Ireland, 
and a Dublin correspondent says: ‘‘ The most 
sanguine prophets of peace and order must be 
sadly disappointed at the present state of 
things and the prospect for the winter.” The 
Ballina, County Mayo, Sub-Commission of 
the Land Court has pronounced several de- 
cisions, reducing rents, in a majority of cases, 
below the Poor Law valuation. 

The Conservatives have won a victory in 
the election of Mr. Thomas Salt as Member of 
Parliament from Stafford, which has caused 
considerable surprise in England. The result 
is said to have beer mainly due to the Irish 
vote, which until the night before the election 
had been promised to Mr. George Howell, the 
candidate of the Liberals and working classes. 


The betrothal of Prince Leopold of England 
to the Princess Helena of Waldeck is an- 
nounced. 


There was a very severe 
Scotland, and the south of Ireland on Mon- 
day. Many houses were unroofed and much 
damage was done. Part of the Caledonian 
Railway was washed away at Dundee. 


There has been a great robbery at the Hat- 
ton Garden Post-office, in London. Regis- 
tered letters, which are believed to have con- 
tained diamonds and watches to the value of 
£40,000, have been stolen. 

The interesting debate in the Spanish 
Chamber of Deputies on the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne was terminated 
on W y, and the address was adopted 
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by a vote of 279 to 33. The last day of the 
debate was occupied by the Government in de- 
fending itself against the attack made upon it 
by Sefior Canovas del Castillo. Premier Sa- 
gasta pointed out among other things that 
greater liberty of discussion was now allowed 
in Spain than when Castillo was in power, 
and contrasted the course of the present Gov- 
ernment with the prohibition of a Republican 
banquet by Castillo. The debate which has 
just been closed has shown that the present 
Government has a very firm foundation in 
Spain, and that its liberal policy has enlisted 
in its ranks some of the ablest men of the 
Democratic party. 


The declaration recently made by the Span- 
ish Minister of the Colonies, that autonomy 
for the Island of Cuba was an impossibility, 
and the unanimous approval of this declara- 
lon by all parties in the Cortes, have caused a 
great sensation in Cuba. It is regarded in 
most quarters as very discouraging to the 
friends of the Home Rule movement. Several 
members have advocated the dissolution of the 
party. 

In the Dutch Chamber of Deputies on Mon- 
day the Minister of Finance said that, pending 
the result of the monetary conference in April, 
he could not propose measures to check the 
outflow of gold. He added that if the confe- 
rence did not succeed in securing the adoption 
of bimetallism, Holland would be obliged either 
to demonetize silver at an enormous cost or 
revert toa simple silver standard. 

The accounts of the Russian Department of 
State Control show that the budget for 1880 
resulted in a deficit of 50,308,000 roubles as 
compared with the estimates. The deficit 
was chiefly caused by extraordinary military 
expenditure. 

A fresh number of the Nihilist organ made 
its appearance recently in St. Petersburg. On 
the title-page was an editorial paragraph, sur- 
rounded by a deep black line, in which the 
crime of Guiteau was condemned in the 
strongest language. 

Signor Depretis, President of the Council, 
stated in the Italian Chamber of Deputies on 
Sunday that the Government had not yet dis- 
cussed the proposal of the Minister of War 
relative to the completion of the army organi- 
zation, but that it hoped to be able to pro- 
vide gradually from the ordinary estimatcs for 
the increase of the active army and for in- 
dispensable works of territorial defences. 

A despatch ffom Constantinople says that 
two thousand sailors of che Turkish navy have 
been dismissed and that several ironclads will 
be dismantled. 

The reduction of the Greek forces in_Thes- 
saly to a peace footing has been ordered. 

Count Kalnoky, late Austro-Hungarian Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, has been appointed 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

It is reported that the complete annihilation 
of the village of Elm in the Canton of Glarus, 
Switzerland, from a land slide, appears to be 
only a question of time and bad weather, for 
the summit of the peak nearest the village is 
moving. 

The Bavarian Ministry has refused to advise 
the Crown to give effect to a resolution of the 
Chamber of Deputies in favor of the repeal of 
the obligatory civil marriage law. 

The Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs ad- 
dressed a letter to General Kilpatrick, the 
United States Minister to Chili, in regard to 
General Hurlbut’s course in Peru, and General 
Kilpatrick in his reply categorically contra- 
dicted General Hurlbut, and assured the Chilian 
Minister, ‘‘in the most emphatic manner,” that 
his Government had nothing to fear from the 
intentions or attitude of the United States with 
respect to the war in the Pacific. 

The Mexican town of Manzanillo was com- 
pletely destroyed on the 26th of October by & 
storm. The loss is estimated at $500,000, nde- 
pendent of the shinping destroyed. 


TuEsDay, Novembe: 22, 1881, 
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Tilt GUITEAU CASE. 


From what has already taken plaee in the 


trial of Guiteau, itis evident that the impos- 


ing solemnity whici most people probably 


wanting, at least as long as Guiteau is allowed 
to remain in court and continue his farcical 
and wild interruptions. Judge Cox has an- 
nounced that if he does not keep quiet, he wil! 
be removed from the court-room, and such a 
r-movul would certainly, on appeal, raise the 
question, often settled before now in favor of 
accused persons, a3 to the common-law right of 
the prisoner to be present during the entire 
trial. This right is not a technical one, but 
is founded on the idea that natural justice 
requires that the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment should be corfronted by the man against 
whom they are testifying. There are, however, 
one or two important considerations which will 
have to be taken into the account before it is 
decided that this is an absolute right in Gui- 
teau’s case, the denial of which would vitiate 
the verdict. The first requisite for the ad- 
ministration of justice is an orderly trial. 
A trial in which a prisoner should be al- 
lowed frecly to interrupt witnesses, brow- 
beat the judge, and reprimand his counsel, 
and insist on their retiring from the case, 
would not only be a farce, but would tend 
really to confuse the minds of the jury about 
the facts of the case, and as to what was in 
evidence and what was not, more than the 
charge of any ordinary judge could enlighten 
them. Therefore it seems to be evident— 
though we do not know that precisely this 
case has arisen before—that with such a de- 
fendant as Guiteau, supposing him to remain 
violent, the rule as to the presence of the pris- 
oner would have to give way to the necessity 
of having a decent and orderly trial. 

It shouid be observed, also, that Guiteau’s 
behavior in court is either the result of insani- 
ty, or the result of an attempt to simulate 
His counsel says that he is insane, 
and if he is, his right to be present in court 


insanity. 


for the purpose of confronting witnesses 
against biin is of little vaiue to him. 

A wird reason for not regarding the right 
as of so much importance as formerly is, that 


t has been handed down to us from a time 
when accused persons had no right to counsel, 
and when consequently their right to be pres- 
ent in court, and not oniv to confront but to 
cross-examine the Government’s witnesses, 
was Of the last moment tothem. Now that 
the protection of persons on trial is carried so 
far that the Court itself assigns counsel if they 
have none, the prisoner has, if he is wise, as 
little to do with the actual trial of the case as 
making suggestions to his 
eds, 

Nevertheiess, although these considerations 
show the right to be of very little practical 
value to a prisoner as violent and unreason- 
able or insane as Guiteau, it must be admitted 


iL ssil Je, bey ond 


counsel as it proc 


that the right has generally been treated 
as an absolute one, and it is therefore, to 
say the least, doubtful whether the exclu- 


sion of Guiteau from the court-room would 


if any verdict against him, and itis this which 
makes Judge Cox so unwilling to order it. 
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Mr. Scoville, who is evidently heavily handi- 
capped in the trial by his want of experience, 


| gave notice last week that, his defence being 


insanity, he should insist that the burden of 


' proof with regard to this was on the prosecu- 
anticipated for the proceedings will be wholly | 


tion, and that if the Government intended to 


| introduce evidence on this point, they must 


| 





' 


introduce it before they close their case. 
Stripped of technical verbiage, this means that 
the prosecution must show that Guiteau not 
only killed the President, but was sane at the 
time. But what is meant by the ‘‘ burden of 
proof ” being on the Government is merely that 
they must satisfy the jury beyond a ‘‘reasonable 
doubt” that the defendant is guilty. This is 
done when the fact of a deliberate killing 
Insanity, like any other af- 
firmative defence, has to be established 
by the accused. A really nice question 
with regard to this branch of the case is 
whether a ‘‘reasonable doubt” solely as to 
insanity is enough to require the jury to 
acquit. Supposing at the end of the trial 
the jury, as reasonable men, entertained 
a doubt whether, at the time of the killing, Gui- 
teau was or was not sane, would he be entitled 
to an acquittal? As to this the law is decid- 
edly in the prisoner’s favor. A reasonable doubt 
as to insanity is a reasonable doubt as to guilt. 
On the other hand, in considering the question 
of the preponderance of evidence, it is always 
well to bear in mind the amusing illustration 
once given by an English judge, in telling a 
jury that they would probably be told by a 
lawyer in a case then on trial, that there was 
‘‘some evidence” in his favor. This, the 
learned judge said, was true. So, he con- 
tinued, if in a suit on a bill of exchange, six 
witnesses were toswear that they had seen the 
defendant sign it, and six others swore that 
they had heard him promise to pay it, while 
one old man, who had not had anything to do 
with the defendant for many years, swore that 
he had some question as to the handwriting of 
the signature, ‘‘ there would be, gentlemen, 
some evidence for the defendant, but it would 
not be important for you to consider it.” In 
Guiteau’s case, the amount of evidence re- 
quired to establish the fact of insanity, or in 
other words to prevent a “‘ reasonable doubt” 


is established. 


| of guilt, is not different from the amount of 


evidence required to prove any other fact in a 
court of justice. 

The trial has already brought out one fact 
clearly with reference to criminal procedure 
of no small importance to the public—and 
that is that much of the scandalous delay and 
expense which such cases always involve, arises 
from the retention of an antiquated system of 
pleading. Guiteau has only one substantial 
defence, which is insanity, but instead of 
being obliged, as he would in any other kind 
of proceeding, to admit the killing of the 
President, and set up his affirmative defence, 
leaving this as the sole question to be tried 
by the jury, he is enabled, merely because 


| he pleads ‘‘not guilty,” to force the Gov- 


ernment to summon a number of witnesses, 
and waste valuable time and money, simply 
for thé purpose of proving a notorious fact 
which he does not even deny. In civil pro- 
ceedings it was just such absurd results as 
this which led to the abolition of the old 
system of pleading, and there seems to be 
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no reason why, in criminal eases as well, the 
defendant should not be compelled to set 
up in his plea precisely what his defence is: 
whether he admits the fact of the killing, and 
insists that it was done in self-defence, or 
from an insane impulse, or how. In 
fully half the cases of murder which get into 
the courts there is no dispute as to the main 
facts. The only question which the jury has 
really to decide is some affirmative defence s+ 
up by the prisoner. It is said in the present 
case that Guiteau’s counsel think the circum. 
stances connected with the killing indicated 
insanity. But ifso, why should they not show 
the circumstances themselves ? No hardshi; 
is imposed on anybody by requiring him in a 
court of justice to admit or deny facts within 
his own knowledge ; and there is obviously 
something so farcical about a solemn inquiry 


| whether District Attorney Corkhbill can make 


out that Guiteau actually shot the President, 
that there ought to be some better reason for- 
the continuance of a system which makes it 
necessary than mere respect for tradition. 


= = —= ~ 


WHY DEMOCRATIC MANAGEMENT IS 
IMBECILE. 


Wnrat we may almost call the usual post- 
election lamentation of the Democratic news- 
papers over the management of the party has 
already begun. One of the ablest—the 
Buffalo Courier—asks pathetically whether 
*‘ there is not some degree of imbecility about 
the management of the Democratic party.” 
The answer must be that though there 
may be some imbecility about it there 
is not nearly so much as sometimes there seems 
to be. What the Democratic party is suifer- 
ing from is rather its own want of principles 
than the mistakes of its leaders. There is no 
use in calling on party leaders for a policy: 
they cannot make a policy out of nothing. 
The policy of a party is the means by which its 
managers seek to embody its principles in 
legislation. If there are no principles which 
the party seeks to embody in legislation, there 
can be no policy; the leaders have no ma- 
terials to work with. They have of course to 
keep up some appearance of activity, but this 
is hardly worth criticism, any more than a 
man’s movements in keeping his feet warm 
while waiting in cold weather. 

The Democratic party is in fact in the con- 
dition through which the Conservative party 
in every country has now and then to pass. 
It is like the Conservative party everywhere, 
rather a party of temperament than of ideas.. 
Men belong to it, not because they think alike 
on any subject, but because they feel alike 
about all change. Its members desire nothing 
so much as to be let alone. The ordinary re- 
sult of this is simple sluggishness; and if there 
were no Republicans or Liberals or Progress- 
ists or Radicals in the world, Conservatives 
would pass life ina long lazy afternoon, But the 
Liberals do not stay quiet. They are con- 
stantly trying for change. Once in half a 
century or so they bring about, or seem to be 
on the point of bringing about, tremendous 
changes. When this crisis arrives the Con- 
servatives rouse themselves, produce plat- 
forms, give out that they too have a creed and 
plans about the world’s future, and that it ig 
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to them the nation must look for real 1mprove- 
ments. This activity lasts till the changes are 
accomplished. Resistance is then useless, and 
it appears plainly once more that the Con- 
servatives really had no plan at all, and no- 
thing to rely on but the half-physical dislike 
of the party to movement. 

The English Conservatives are in just the 
same plight at this moment as our Democrats 
ure, They have no principles, and therefore 
no policy, and the Liberals have won in the 
late struggle. The result is that the Conserva- 
tive leaders seem imbecile, and are casting 
about for something which they can call the 
Conservative creed, but find nothing, and will 
find nothing until the Liberals propose some- 
thing new. The party management will 
always seem foolish until there comes up 
from the rank and file the force and impetus 
of some great desire. A great popular desire 
is to party management what ‘‘way” is 
to a ship. There can be no steering unless 
there is motion, and motion the man at the 
wheel cannot supply There are many good 
questions lying about which the Democrat- 
ic chiefs might and would turn to good 
account if ,the voters of the party felt 
any interest in them. The trouble is that 
there is apparently no question about which 
they care at all. Mr. Pendleton, for instance, 
is laudably busy about civil-service reform, 
but how much support does he get from 
his party ? Then, again, the leaders are abused 
for playing fast-and-loose with the question 
of free trade, but of course they would not 
think of doing so if the main body of the 
party cared anything about free trade. In 
short, they find themselves catering for a master 
who is not hungry, and feels a little sleepy, 
and dislikes noise, and yet does not like to sce 
his servants idle, 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN GER- 
MANY. 
Tue radical difference between the constitu- 
tional system of Germany and that of England 
could scarcely have been put in a stronger 
light than by the Emperor’s speech at the 
opening of the Reichstag, and the construction 
given to that speech by the official press. The 
North German Gazette, known as Prince Bis- 
marck’s organ, announces the measures re- 
commended in the speech from the throne— 
the tobacco monopoly, the workingmen’s in- 
surance by the state, the biennial budget, etc. 
—as ‘‘ the Emperor’s programme,” whereupon 
the Liberal press unanimously express re- 
gret ‘‘ that the august person of the sovereign 
has thus been put forward in opposition to a 
majority of the nation in favor of Socialist 
and political projects for which Prince Bis- 
marck ought bimself to assume sole responsi- 
bility.” An attempt to protect a Minister by 
shifting the responsibility for his measures 
upon the sovereign would be looked upon in 
England as a violation of the most fundamen- 
tal principles of the Constitution. The Liberal 
press in Germany evidently seeks to put its 
disapproval of the Emperor’s and the Chan- 
cellor’s assumed relations on the same ground. 
It would be right in doing so if in Germany 
the same system of ministerial responsibility 
existed. But it does not. While in England 








the Ministers of the Crown are held respon- 
sible to Parliament, being subject to a vote of 
the Parliamentary majority, under the Consti- 
tution of the German Empire the Chancellor 
is responsible only to the Emperor, no mat- 
ter whether the majority of the Reichstag 
be for or against him. In this respect the 
German system bears a certain resemblance 
to that of the United States, where the 
Ministers are not, as to their measures, 
subject to a majority of Congress, except 
in cases of impeachment—with this funda- 
mental difference, however, that the heads of 
the executive departments are in the first 
place responsible to the President, while the 
President is responsible for the conduct of 
the executive branch of the Government gene- 
rally, holding his office only for a stated term, 
and also subject to impeachment, which 
the Emperor of Germany is not. And as the 
Emperor is responsible to nobody, no system 
of personal responsibility really exists under the 
Constitution of the Empire. It is clear, how- 
ever, that under such circumstances the Empe- 
ror, like our President, may do what the Queen 
of England cannot do : announce certain mea- 
sures of policy as his own personal programme 
without violating any principle of the German 
Constitution. 

While for this reason it would be wrong to 
condemn the attitude in which the Emperor 
has been placed, on the ground of the Consti- 
tution as it is, the German Liberals are clearly 
right, in view of what the Constitution ought 
to be, in saying that the responsibility for the 
declarations of the Emperor’s speech should 
be assumed by the Minister who originated the 
measures which that speech recommends. It 
is not at all improbable that this occurrence, 
which has put the irresponsible character of 
the Imperial Government in so- glaring a light, 
will serve to make the question of the con- 
stitutional responsibility of Ministers again 
the subject of debate and agitation. We 
do not mean to say that such an agitation 
would be likely to lead to immediate results. 
It is, indeed, apparent that when Prince Bis- 
marck feels himself: obliged to seek support 
for his measures by entrenching them behind 
the venerable figure and the popularity of the 
Emperor, he must think his own popularity 
and power over public opinion no longer 
strong enough to secure their success. Nor is 
it likely that by such a manceuvre the popular 
or Parliamentary opposition to the Chancel- 
lor’s measures will be overcome. The same 
trick was tried during the campaign which 
preceded the elections, when the people were 
told every day by the organs of the 
Government in the press andon the hust- 
ings that every vote against the Conser- 
vative candidates would be a vote against the 
Emperor, and still the Liberal Opposition 
gained ground constantly. And now it is well 
enough undersiood that it is the Chancellor’s 
programme for which the Emperor is merely 
serving as a breastwork. The Emperor's pro- 
clamation will therefore be less calculated 
to strengtben the Minister than to weaken 
himself. 

But, after all, as long as the Emperor lives 
and Prince Bismarck holds sway under him, 
the agitation for constitutional reform will 
scarcely result in a movement strong enough to 





overturn their favorite principles of government 
and to put in their place a system with which 
they think they cannot carry on the affairs of the 
Empire. The popular respect for the person 
of the aged monarch and for the eminent ser- 
vices rendered by the Chancellor, as well as the 
belief in the latter as the ‘‘ necessary man” to 
conduct the foreign policy of Germany, are 
still too strong to encourage a movement which, 
to succeed, must not shrink from general and 
uncompromising hostility to them, But the 
Emperor is old and cannot in the course of na- 
ture hold the reins much longer. Whether 
his successor would be as firmly wedded as 
his father to the system at present existing, 
and whether under him Prince Bismarck 
may hope to wield the same power with 
the same devoted support of the sovereign 
as heretofore, is at least questionable. It 
is popularly believed that he would not, 
even if he were to remain in his present 
position, and this popular belief will be suffi- 
cient to stimulate to fresh, more vigorous, and 
more hopeful efforts the aspirations for a gov- 
ernment of constitutional responsibility, the 
want of which has now become once more so 
strikingly apparent. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
Tne news of the rejection by the Senate 
of M. Hérold, the Government candidate 
for a life Senatorship, seems to indicate 
that the majority in the Senate is not 
afraid of the “revision” which M. Gambetta 
threatens, and was ready for a conflict with 
the Ministry almost as soon as the Cabinet was 
announced. That the Senate does not shrink 
from such 4 conflict can only be accounted for 
by remembering that the revision scheme was 
distinctly defeated at the last election, and 
that it is still extremely doubtful how M. Paul 
Bert's appointment tothe Ministry of Instruc- 
tion will be received by the community at 
large. If Gambetta has made a mistake in 
this appointment, it is an immense mistake, 
from which his Ministry cannot recover. If 
he has not made a mistake, it will show that 
the attitude of the French people toward re- 
ligion has undergone modifications of which 
most recent observers, whether native or 
foreign, have not dreamed. 

That the country was prepared for taking 
education out of the hands of the clergy alto- 
gether, and for making the district school- 
master independent of the parish priest, was 
shown clearly enough by the indifference or 
approval with which the expulsion of the 
teaching religious orders was received, But 
the Bert appointment goes far beyond this. 
It indicates the scttled hostility of the Govern- 
ment to religious teaching of any kind, and 
its determination not simply to refuse it 
to the children, but to prevent their re- 
ceiving it, as far as its influence goes, from 
any quarter. M. Bert has been as outspoken 
in his hostility to religion as Colonel ‘‘ Bob” 
Ingersoll, and then he is a scientific man 
of considerable eminence, so that his words 
have a weight which is denied to those 
of an itinerant humorous lecturer. To put 
him in charge of the Fren:h schools is, 
therefore, either to assume that every gov- 
ernment which has reigned in France since 
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Napoleon became 
taken in supposing that strength with the peo- 
ple was to be got from an alliance with the 
Church, or that a very remarkable change, oi 
which the knowledge has been hitherto con- 
fined to M. Gambetta and a small knot of his 
friends, has since 1871 taken place in the feel- 


First Consul has been mis- 


ings of the French people in a matter that has 
hitherto played a very prominent part in the 
national existence. The Republic of 1848 
made peace with the Church one of its first 
objects, and in the interest of this peace un- 
dertook the nefarious expedition to Rome; 
and the Empire, as we all know, made clerical 
support one of its great buttresses, not because 
the Emperor had any more religious faith than 
Gambetta, but because the clergy were sup- 
posed to be able to influence votes. The Mon- 
archists, too, who held power under repub- 
lican forms down to 1877, acted on the same 
theory, and in the opinion of most foreigners 
acted wisely. 

If it should now turn out that Gambetta is 
right—that the French people are ready for 
Paul Bert as Minister of Instruction, and for 
schools as secular as he thinks they ought to 
be—it will be in some ways the most momen- 
tous ‘‘newdeparture” the French nation, or 
for that matter any nation, has taken since 
the first Revolution. It cannot but have a 
profound influence on the other Latin coun- 
tries, and notably Italy and Spain, and must 
before very long lead to successful attack on 
the clerical stipends now paid by the State. 
The suspension or even serious diminution of 
these stipends would, in form, be only the 
substitution of the voluntary system for a 
state church, In reality it would, as every 
one knows, be the extinction of religious 
worship over a very large part of France, if 
not now, before very long. We should then 
witness the trial of an experiment which has 
long been talked about in religio-scientific 
discussions, but hardly anticipated in our 
time—the experiment of supplying a nation 
with its morality without even as much reli- 
gious aid as comes from formal service in 
churches. 

THE *“ PLUNGER’S” RETURN. 
DURING the past racing season an American 
made his appearance in England whose career 
there has created an unparalleled amount of ex- 
citement and curiosity. The newspapers have 
recorded his movements from week to week, and 
day by day; scathing articles have been written 
denouncing him, and philosophical articles 
explaining him; a popular nickname has been 
found for him; dismal prophecies have been made 
with regard to his future, and ingenious legends 
invented as to his past. Crowds have collect- 
ed to see him when he went out to take 
a walk, and altogether as much attention 
and speculation have been lavished upon 
him as if he had been a distinguished pub- 
lic character or a notorious criminal. His 
time has been occupied while in England in 
betting on horses. What made him occu- 
py so large and important a place in the 
public eye was that he bet very large sums, in 
other words ‘‘ plunged ” heavily, and that he ap- 
peared, notwithstanding this, to win. Anybody 
who has a large amount of money can easily be 
a “plunger,” but to ‘‘ plunge” and win is cun- 
trary to the traditions of the English turf, for 
very good reasons. The book-makers, against 
whom every “‘ plunger ” stakes his money, are the 
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capitalists of the turf,and have not only un- 
limited supplies of funds but the accumulated 
kuowledge and experience of aregular business. 
The chances are all in their favor just as the 
‘hances are in favor of the bank at Monaco, or 
azainst the “lamb” in Wall Street. They live 
by book-making, and their profits are, economi- 
cally considered, governed by the same causes as 
those which regulate the profits of any other 
extra-hazardous business. 

When an American, therefore, appeared in 
England and began betting large quantities of 
what was known in the slang believed in Eng- 
land to be American as his “dollars” on 
American horses, it was deemed certain that, 
whatever his temporary winnings might be, he 
was destined in the end to go home bankrupt, 
and the book-makers accordingly made him 
welcome in the spirit in which Captain Rook 
makes welcome his dear young friend Mr. 
Pigeon. But when, instead .of losing, he con- 
tinued to win heavily, and, as the turf is 
the great national sport in England, to be- 
come an eminent person, their feeling about 
him began to change, and the most searching 
inquiries were instituted as to his origin, 
sources of revenue, and the probable length of 
his purse. Very little could be found out 
about him except that he was an American, 
but a legend soon sprang up to the effect 
that he was the agent of the owner of one 
of the American horses, this owner being a 
gentleman who carries on his operations in Wall 
Street, and is recognized as a ‘‘ monopolist.” If 
the English book-makers had known what a 
Wall Street ‘‘ monopolist ” is—how he is able, by 
putting this stock up or the other stock down, 
or by cornering wheat, or iron, or lard, to take 
out of the pockets of the business community 
just what sums he pleases; how his ‘‘ squeezing” 
power is limited simply by his own sense 
of justice or mercy—they would never have 
gone on betting with the stranger after 
they had discovered, as they thought, that 
he stood in the relation of agent to one of 
this class. But, not knowing much about 
it, they went blindly on, thinking that he 
or his principal must eventually come to the 
end of his rope. Meanwhile the mystery of 
the “ plunger’s” success led, as any such success 
always does, to the belief among the innocent 
public, who were parting with their spare cash to 
the book-makers from whom he was winning it, 
that he must have some secret or system by 
means of which he was enabled to defy ordinary 
rules and make sure of success in advance. On 
the other hand, the fact that he was observed 
to be on remarkably intimate terms with the 


.jockeys led to the circulation of an unpleasant 


rumor that he was not giving the book-makers a 
‘square deal.” He, however, being aware that 
envy and calumny always follow in the path of 
success, paid no attention to this idle gossip, 
but continued to bet assiduously and to win con- 
tinuously. 

He has now returned home and has given to a 
reporter an account of his operations on the other 
side, which shows how curiously simple they 
really were. He is, itseems, no agent of a mono- 
polist, but, as he says, a plain business man; in 
fact, a *‘ hotel proprietor,” who does not like to 
have his ‘‘outside operations of this kind her- 
alided about any more than any otber man.” He 
makes a public statement of them now, he says, 
simply because they have been much talked 
about, and ‘‘ they may as well be put straight.” 
He did then, as a matter of fact, get away with 
£33,000 of British gold, or nearly half .a million 
in our money—an addition, by the way, to the 
wealth of this country as well as his own fortune 
of which no true American can complain, as it 
calls for no export of bonds, or manufac- 
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tures or grain in return. The explana- 
tion he gives of his success is that 
he beat the English book-makers at their own 
game simply by making a better guess as to 
which was going to be the winning horse than 
they did. ‘The chances of any one horse winning 
in the same season three of the great English 
races are so remote that it would have been con- 
sidered perfectly safe to predict that a “‘ plunger” 
who should take such a risk would be 
lutely ruined. But this was just the chance 
which he did take, and he won by it 
£75,000 of his £93,000. As to bribing the jockeys, 
he says that he only promises a large sum to a 
jockey to win, if he has a large amount on the 
horse he is to ride. According to turf ethics 
we believe this is allowable, while giving money 
to a jockey to losea race is of course a fraudu- 
lent proceeding. This the “plunger” says he 
never does. 

He gives a most amusing and at the same time 
pathetic account of the ingratitude of Sir John 
Astley, a well-known sporting baronet, who, 
after imploring the “ plunger,” not in vain, to 
make bets with him, which, presumably, turned 
out to the baronet’s disadvantage, suddenly 
turned upon his benefactor and asked him in very 
profane language why he did not stay in his 
“bloody country.” To this the “ plunger” re- 
plied with the dignity and forbearance that seem 
to have marked his behavior throughout, that he 
supposed that England was a ‘free country,” 
and that ‘“‘when the numbers go up it’s public 
property.” On this Sir John broke out more 
offensively still, again suggesting a return to the 
United States, upon which the “plunger” 
turned his back upon the baronet, and has 
“never spoken to him since,”and ‘‘ would not 
any more than to a dog.” 

It will be seen that the reality falls far short 
of the legend. There is a painful descent from 
romance to prose when, after reading the bril- 
liant writing about the “‘ plunger” which has 
been produced during the summer, we find that 
Mr. Walton is commonly known here as ‘‘ The.” 
Walton, and is obviously simply a book-maker 
himself, who has had the advantage of an extra- 
ordinary run of luck. He has established himself, 
however, in the imagination of the English public 
as a new American type—the quiet, silent Ameri- 
can, whose origin, means of livelihood, and con- 
nections are all involved in profound mystery ; 
whose resources and nerve are unlimited; a gam- 
bler by nature and habit, who wins or loses with 
an unrufiled countenance, but who in the end 
always wins more than he loses—a sporting man 
of destiny—something that suggests Phileas Fogg 
and ‘ Fresh, the American,” but which is neither 
—a type admirably adapted to the stage, and 
one that we shall without doubt see on the stage 
before long, where his purse will be even longer 
than that which “The.” bas brought home with 
him, and where its contents will be used, not 
merely as a fund for more extensive “‘ outside 
operations,” but, as the ethics of the stage de- 
mand, to ruin the wicked and to help the 


good. 


THE DARK SIDE OF GERMAN PROFES- 
SORIAL LIFE. 
In the introduction to a collection of Kayser’s 
‘Homerische Abhandlungen,’ Prof. Usener, of 
Bonn, an old pupil of Kayser’s, has given some 
details as to the life of his teacher (born 1808, 
died 1872) that are not without interest. To 
most scholars Kayser is known chiefly as the 
editor of Philostratus ; and who troubles him- 
self much about the private life of editors and 
professors? Sometimes word reaches even the 
American public of a grand festival in honor 
of a Béckh or a Wohler, of a torchlight proces- 
sion, a memorial medal ; and the weary and un- 
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recognized worker on this side of the water 
thinks that it would not be a bad thing to live 
in a land where scholarship and science are thus 
honored, where birthdays are observed—a land 
of jubilee celebrations and professorial glorifica- 
tions. But that is only one side. There is an- 
other, not so cheerful, on which Prof. Usener’s 
memoir of his friend throws a sinister light. 
‘‘ Kissing goes by favor” in the academic circles 
of Germany as elsewhere. When a man is Privy 
Aulic Councillor and Chief Librarian, it is a 
matter of expediency, if you are going to use 
the library and apply for a degree, to attend 
one of the pay courses of that high and mighty 
official ; and if even a slight knowledge of the 
world did not make that evident, Prof. Usener 
has given us an instance from his own expe- 
rience. On the other hand, patient merit often 
fares badly in the land of scholars ; and the in- 
nocent student from America is surprised to find 
when he reaches Germany how many names of 
wide echo here have no mercantile value there, 
and that teachers whom he had learned to re- 
spect in their books are kept down to subordinate 
positions in their universities. Kayser’s fortune 
is a case in point, and may be worth remem- 
bering. 

Prof. Usener tells us that when he began his 
philologica] studies at Heidelberg—in the first 
half of the fifties, as we gather—philology was 
in a deplorable state at the Carolo-Ruperta. 
There was but one man of any value, and he 
was Kayser. The magnates of philology were 
Biabr and Zell. Zell was notoriously lazy, and 
his scholarship suffered from fatty degeneration. 
Bahr, the author of a big ‘ History of Roman 
Literature’ and of a big edition of Herodotus, 
was considered in certain philological circles, as 
far back as thirty years ago, a portentous hum- 
bug. Indeed, it was about that time a current 
saying, caught up from some acrid professor, 
that “ God in his wrath had made Bir a philo- 
logian.” Certainly Bihr must have been a 
strange anachronism at atime when the Bonn 
school of philology was in full bloom. In Ger- 
man universities the conduct of philological 
training is assigned to the heads of the semina- 
rium, and the following is in substance the ac- 
count of the Heidelberg seminarium work as 
given by Prof. Usener: The Privy Aulic Coun- 
cillor and Chief Librarian, Christian Felix Bahr, 
met his pupils twice a week. At one meeting he 
interpreted Plutarch, at the other he gave alter- 
nately a Greek and a Latin exercise. The Greek 
exercise, ‘“‘instituted mainly for the sake of 
practising the young men in Greek accentua- 
tion,” consisted in a retroversion of Lucian’s 
“Uneducated Bibliomaniac”; the other exercise 
was a gymnastic in “Latin stuttering "—two 
unhappy disputants being required to discuss 
such themes as “‘ Whether Caesar or Alexander 
had the better right to the name of ‘the Great’ ?” 
Zell, antiquarian and epigraphist, whose lazy 
insouciance it is not necessary to characterize 
further, ‘‘slumbered and slept, standing and 
talking.” Kayser’s work was stimulating and 
fruitful, for he had charge of a part of the semi- 
narium, though his official position did not seem 
to warrant such an employment, 

Kayser had been an active teacher in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg as early as 1833 ; he was 
associated with magnates Bihr & Co. in the 
conduct of the seminary in 1835 ; he was made 
professor extraordinary in 1841; and yet for 
twenty-two long years did this devoted and 
meritorious scholar work for the university be- 
fore anything was voted him, and then a mise- 
rable annual stipend of 600 gulden. Thirty-one 
years had he been a university teacher before he 
attained a full professorship and a decent in- 
come—only eight years before his sudden death. 
Prof, Usener warms as he writes of the injustice 
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done to this excellent scholar, and we must ac- 
cept his verdict. Generally it is possible to read 
between the lines: the man of genius may be 
impracticable ; the man of learning may be 
given to drink ; but in this case there seems to 
have been no mental or moral fault. Yes, there 
was one, which his biographer frankly states: 
“Nature had denied Kayser elbows”; he had no 
push, and nearly all his life he was dependent 
on somebody. Kayser was twenty-five years 
old when his father died. An American boy 
would have made himself some position by that 
time, but in Germany that is over-young for a 
professional man or scholar to stand on his own 
feet, and we find Kayser acting as teacher in a 
boys’ boarding-school managed by his mother. 
This school was kept up three years after her 
death, and Kayser was then a man of forty-four. 
It must have failed after the strong hand of his 
mother was withdrawn, and in order to support 
the establishment Kayser’s wife opened a girls’ 
school, and Kayser became quasi-dependent on 
his wife, as he had been on his mother—the uni- 
versity meanwhile saving its florins. The wife 
got tired of her unsuccessful husband—at all 
events, ‘‘the reversal of the natural relation of 
supporter and supported” led to much unhappi- 
ness, which issued in a divorce. A later mar- 
riage brought sunshine to the close of a life that 
was singularly unfortunate. 

In England Kayser might have been made a 
bishop. Perhaps he was better off as it was. In 
America such a career is hardly possible for a 
native, and yet is worth a moment’s attention. 
Many of our young scholars, in the press of com- 
petition, now so much hotter than it was two or 
three decades since, are restless and unhappy 
because they do not get on. What are their 
brief delays in comparison with the hard road 
of elementary teaching, of review writing, of 
feminine supervision that this man of profound 
and wide erudition had to traverse? The writer 
of these lines has often occasion to take up 
Kayser’s Philostratus, and will never handle 
the volumes again without kindlier thoughts of 
the luckless editor, and sympathy with the noise- 
less tragedy of bis life. 


EGYPT.—THE RELIGIOUS AGITATION. 
ALEXANDRIA, October 30, 1881. 

THE main topic of interest during the past 
week is what appears to be, or threatens to be, an 
internecine war between the press and the new 
Government of Sherif Pasha. As the facts of the 
pending controversy are an instructive comment 
on the present state of the country, it is worth 
while recording them with some particularity of 
detail. , 

It must be premised that the daily paper styled 
L’ Egypte has been managed for some time past 
by M. Gustave Laffon, a French citizen, and 
that while it has undoubtedly always exhibited 
hostility to Sherif Pasha, both before and since 
his advent to power, it has also, even in the opin- 
ion of its English rival, the Egyptian Gazette, 
been by far the best newspaper which has ever 
appeared in Egypt. On the 2d of this 
month J/Egypte published a lengthy extract 
from Langlé’s and Jomard’s ‘ Histoire d’Egypte.’ 
In the course of this extract, which was nothing 
more than a brilliant and impartial review of 
the relations of the Roman Empire and the Arab 
Caliphate to Egypt, occurred the following pas- 
sage: “Il faut moins reprocher & Osman, fana- 
tique héritier d'un faux prophéte, d’avoir fait 
braler la bibliothéque d’Alexandrie, qu’A ces 
Romains civilisés de s’étre montrés presque in- 
différents aux doctes souvenirs de I'Egypte.” By 
a misprint the name Osman was substituted for 
Omar, and three weeks after the passage ap- 
peared in the newspaper, that is, on the 25th, the 
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Minister for Foreign Affairs warned the manager 
that the expression “fanatique héritier d'un 
faux prophéte ” was calculated to wound the reli 
gious susceptibilities of the majority of the in- 
habitants of the country, and could not be put 
up with. The next day, the 26th, the paper was 
suppressed. 

The manager of the paper, M. Laffon, com- 
plains of this precipitate action of the Govern- 
ment as a monstrous outrage not only on the 
liberty, and even on the possibility, of the public 
press in Egypt, but on the common rights of all 
foreigners sojourning in the country. He fur 
ther charges the Foreign Minister with wholly 
misinterpreting the purport of the passage ob 
jected to, and alleges that the incriminating 
words were fished up three weeks after their ap- 
pearance, from a desperate eagerness to find a 
plausible pretext for suppressing an organ per 
sonally obnoxious to himself., On the legal side, 
M. Laffon holds his ground to be equally unas- 
sailable, and intends to bring the matter speedily 
before the mixed International Tribunals, as 
well as to promote a discussion on the subject 
in the French Assembly. M. Laffon urges that, 
while the ‘*Ottoman Constitution of the 11th of 
December, 1876,” proclaims the “liberty of the 
press within the limits traced by law,” by the 
Egyptian Press Law of January 1, 1865 (ex- 
cept in cases of proved complicity in criminal 
offences against the public peace of the Empire), 
no journal once officially authorized can be in- 
terfered with otherwise than by a month's sus- 
pension at most, unless within a space of two 
years it has three times been judicially con- 
demned, 

To understand the whole of these proceedings it 
is necessary to notice that since the émeute of the 
9th of September and the change of ministry, 
there has been a conspicuous activity in the Arab 
press, and that it has been exhibiting a restless 
impatience under the European control which 
might considerably complicate the action of the 
Government. During the past fortnight 
L’Egypte has been in the habit of making a 
series of translated verbatim extracts from the 
vernacular organs published here and in Caire. 
It is difficult, as yet, to say whether the language 
of these journals is directed to the object of 
fomenting disquiet and antipathy to foreigners, 
or whether it is the spontaneous outcome of 
widespread and deeply-rooted aversion to the 
status quo. The sort of utterances with which 
these papers abound are to the effect that Egypt 
is overridden by over-paid and over-petted 
foreigners; that the country could get on in 
every way better without them; that even in 
manufactures and in the construction of ma- 
chinery the native Egyptian now needs no 
further instruction or aid from Europeans; that 
all Moslems ought to combine to establish 
that true civilization comes from the East 
and not from the West; that the fate of 
India, of Algiers, of Tunis, and of the pro- 
vinces of European Turkey, is a warning of 
what the faithful have to expect from the infidel 
if they do not aggregate themselves together un- 
der their natural head, the Sultan, and resist all 
present and all future invasion of their religious 
and national liberty ; and that their best, or only, 
friends are the patriotic soldiery. 

In such a country as Egypt, destitute of the 
very semblance of constitutional government, 
such language, when habitually repeated in the 
organs of the press and greedily devoured by 
readers of all classes all over the country, must 
either be overtly assumed by the Government 
as part of their programme or distinctly 
repudiated and peremptorily suppressed. 
What has been done is this: Sherif Pasha 
has addressed a warning to all the Arab 
newspapers, cautioning them against unfriendly 
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Col nts on foreigners and interference with 
questions of public policy, and specially for 
Lidding their meddling with religious topics. 
It is premature at present tosay whether this 
general warning is seriously meant or not. If 
Sherif Pasha himself has any stability of pur- 
pose—for which his character is not great here 

his professed wish to repress newspaper ex- 
travagances in any direction whatever is proba- 


bly venuine, because a str« mg government can 
ly trust to perfect liberty (which, in the ab- 
sence of anything deserving the name of a con- 


stitution, is out of the question), or to the entire 
subservience to itself of all organs of public opin- 
ion. Sherif Pasha has also addressed the same 
reneral warning to the English organ, and, as 
has been seen, has suppressed the French organ. 
What will this feud—a strengthened 
yovernment, a change of Ministry, or a new 
revolution A. 


come ol 


will appear shortly. 


Catro, October 28, 1881. 
LAST Saturday I was present at a ceremony 
that recalled what many an Arab or Turk would 
I 
refer to the Khedive’s formal reception of Mr. 
Simon Wolf, the newly-appointed Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul-General of the United States. 
At the clove of the thirteenth century the 
Mameluke Sultan Mohammed 


call the good old days of infidel persecution. 


Melek el Nasser 
ibn Kalaoon, the then ruler of Egypt, decreed 
that any Christian or Jew who was soen riding 
a borse or mule, wearing a white turban, or 
bearing 2 scimitar or other weapon, might be 
lawfully plundered and killed ; that all Chris- 
tians should wear the blue turban, and that all 
Jews should yellow turban; that 
Christians and Jews should ride neither horses 
nor mules, but only donkeys, and with their faces 
to the nnimal’s tail; and they should not enter 
x public bath unless with a bell suspended at 
their necks. Jews were detested by the Moslems 
far more than the Christians, and were regarded 
as so unclean that their blood would defile the 
sword, For this reason they were never be- 
headed, but many a Jew has been hanged upon 
a false and malicious accusation of uttering dis- 
respectful words against the Koran or the Pro- 
phet. They used to be severely beaten merely 
for passing on the right hand of a Moslem. I 
have frequently noticed that when, as is often 
the case, the Arabs apply their copious vocabu- 
lary of oaths to their beasts of burden, the two 
words, ‘‘ Noozraneh” (Christian) and ‘ Yahoo- 
deh” (Jew), seem to constitute a climax. No 
stronger epithet for expressing contempt and 
abhorrence being known, a temporary but grati- 
fving silence ensues. 

The decree of Melek el Nasser was not repealed 
until the accession of Mehemet Ali in 1801, who 
added force to its revocation by instituting the 
custom of presenting a handsomely-caparisoned 
Arab stallion and a Damascus scimitar to every 
duly accredited diplomatic representative of a 
Christian power ; thus formally reminding them 
that they and their countrymen were no longer 
prohibited from appearing on horseback or 
wearing a sword in Egypt. As the trappings 
of the steed were often studded with precious 
stones, the American Government forbade its 
representative to accept such costly gifts, but 
made exception of the scimitar, which,was sup- 
posed to symbolize sufficiently the emancipation 
of Christians. All the sgepresentatives of other 
powers accept the horse and trappings also, and 
the ceremony of presentation is still rigidly ob- 
served, and takes place in the presence of the 
Khedive and full court in gala array. Last 
Saturday there was special significance attached 
to the ceremony from the fact that the present 
Consul-General of the United States, Mr. Simon 
Wolf, is the first diplomatic envoy in Egypt who 
has happened to be of the Jewish religion since 
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the days of the Pharaohs—since perhaps Moses, 
who was certainly a duly accredited agent to 
the court of King Menephtah of the XIX. Dy- 
nasty, who reigned, according to Brugsch, 1360 
years before Christ. 


The action of the United States Government | 


in confiding the Egyptian mission to a promi- 
nent American citizen of the Jewish religion 
has called forth the warmest approbation from 
ove and all, including the Khedive, who thus 
sees and appreciates an example of religious 
liberty, and who, as his Highness himself stated 
in a recent conversation, now makes the United 
States his model in matters of conscience and 
toleration. The following is a translation of the 
address delivered by the Khedive upon the oc- 
casion of Mr. Wolf's reception, at the close of 
which a salute of twenty-one guns was fired 
from the Citadel : 


“T attach all the more consideration to the 
signature on your letters of credence, inasmuch 
as it is that of an eminent man who fell a vic- 
tim to a deplorable attempt at the very time 
when he was giving the most manifest proofs of 
an ardent devotion to his country. cah ap- 
preciate your feelings in recalling this painful 
event, which has caused great emotion through- 
out the world—an emotion in which my counti 
has joined, united as it is to yours in the bon 
of a long and sincere friendship. 

‘It is, therefore, with true sympathy that I 
reply to your words, as well as to the good 
wishes you have been good enough to express in 
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| THE KING'S MISSIVE AGAIN. 
To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 


Str: If yourself and your readers have not 
| already exhausted your interest in the subject, 
please allow me, as a party concerned, to put in 
a word as between your editorial comments and 
those of your correspondent in reference to Mr. 
Whittier’s poem on ‘‘ The King’s Missive.” Do 
| you think that your readers would gather from 
| your notice of the papers on the subject, as pub- 
lished in ‘ Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society,’ a just view of the matters discuss. 
ed in them ? The first reference in those ‘ Proceed- 
ings’ to the poem and its illustrations—at a meet- 
ing at which I was not present—says, the reading 
of it “led to some discussion as to the historical 
accuracy of Mr. Whittier'’s description.” It was 
this point, and this alone, which engaged the in- 
terest of the Society, and, afterward, my own. 
The general subject of the treatment of each 
other by the Puritans and the Quakers was not 
under debate, and at three different times in my 
communications I endeavored to confine the dis- 
cussion strictly to this point : Does not the poein 
with its illustrations—of a crowd of Quakers 
rushing out of jail, and of a group of them hold- 





the name of the United States, and it will be | 


with zeal that I will second your efforts to de- 
velop, under the influence of the new President 
of the Republic, the cordial relations est: Liished 
between Egypt and the great American nation, 
which, young as it may be, has, so:ne titne ago, 
taken its place in the first rank of the most ad- 
vanced in the paths of progress aud civilization.” 
ig iited States 
ypt, it is difficult to pass by in silence 
the splendid market which Egypt and this part 
f the 
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Mediterranean offer to American mer- 
a1 The 
average yearly importatign of one single article, 
cotton goods, at the ports of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean aud the Black Sea, amounts to nearly 
$60,000,000. Of this merely an infinitesimal por- 
tion comes froin the United States. England 
now possesses 63 per cent. of the foreign trade of 
Egypt; #rance, 13 per cent. ; Italy, 7 per cent. ;and 
the United States, one-half of one per cent. 
There are certainly no serious obstacles to the 
profitable introduction of American cotton 
goods, implements of .agriculture, sewing-ma- 
chines, e-e., provided our merchants will only 
exercise a reasonable amount of enterprise and 
sagacity. I know of no more melancholy sight 
for an American than the harbor of Alexandria, 
now the second port of the Mediterranean. 
Apart from the total disappearance of American 
stexinships and sailing vessels in the foreign 
trade, which is merely the logical result of our 
existing navigation laws, it is appalling to see 
the utter apathy with which our merchants and 
manufacturers allow European nations to mono- 
polize these rich markets where the closest com- 
mercial relations might be established with com- 
parative euse and with considerable profit. 

To the recent political tempest there has suc- 
ceeded a calin which depends for its continuance 
upon so many conflicting elements that he would 
be a bold man indeed who should attempt to 
forecast events ; I shall consequently abide by 
the maxim, “‘Don’t never prophesy unless you 
know.” There certainly exists an intense re- 
ligious agitation, but not such as is likely to 
interfere with Nile tourists, as it is confined to 
the cities and does not extend to Upper Egypt. 
The thirty-nine royal mummies recently un- 
earthed near Thebes, to which I alluded in a 
previous letter, and which include the Pharaoh 
of the Jewish captivity, are alone worth a visit 


to Egypt. 


capitalists, and manufacturers. 





ing a jubilation meeting under the Great Elm on 
Boston Common—unduly strain a poetic license 
against the facts of history as given on our 
Court Records ¢ 

I argued that measures and effects such as in 
reality did not f llow from it were assigned to 
the letter of King Charles IT., and showed that 
as soon as the Puritan magistrates, in reply to 
it, had informed bim how they had been molested 
by the Quakers, he sent them a second letter of 
quite a different tenor Those familiar with 
Massachusetts colonial history need not be told 
that the grim magistrates of the colony were not 
wont to pay much deference to foreign interfer- 
ence with their affairs, or to do otherwise than 
to play off against it some sly evasions and tricks 
of their own—as, for instance, when they were 
ordered to send back their charter to the King, 
and did not do it. Popular revulsion of feeling 
and dissens'on among the magistrates themselves 
had arrested the full severity of the proceedings 
against the Quakers before the arrival of the 
King’s letter ; there had been two jail deliveries, 
and Quakers under capital condemnation had 
agreed to go off of theirown free will. From the 
first settlement of the colony, victims of its 
severe proceedings had gone with their com- 
plaints to the English court. The magistrates 
had become hardened against any risks of this 
sort, and cared little for them. So far from 
fearing to send any of their Quaker victims to 

“ngland, in accordance with the King’s demand 

—though they did not in fact return a single one 
—they had opened the jail to them before the 
King’s letter was received, on the express con- 
dition, as the Court Records show, that they 
would go to England of their own accord. 
Whoever knows the temper of the magistrates 
at that time will smile incredulously at the idea 
of the released Quakers being allowed to hold a 
jubilation meeting under the Great Elm. 

Many readers get their ideas of history from 
poetry. On many subjects this makes but little 
difference. I remember a pleasant discussion 
which arose some tine ago on the question how 
long it was after the settling of the poor, hard- 
pressed Pilgrims at Plymouth before they could 
have a taste of good old English roast-beef and 
butter. Some one said: “ Priscilla Mullins rode 
on a white bull when she went to be married to 
John Alden.” ‘‘ What was the date of that mar- 
riage ?” was asked by another of the group. A 
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reference to the inexorable records of sober his- 
tory presented the fact that the marriage took 
place three years before Governor Bradford 
makes this entry on his page, under date of 
March, 1624: “Mr. Winslow came’ over. He 
brought three heifers and a bull ; the first begin- 
ning of any cattle of that kind in the land.” 

Mr. Longfellow harms no one in this anachro- 
nism. He only beguiles us with the pleasant 
fancy that the Pilgrims might have enjoyed 
roast-beef at least three years before there was 
a ‘‘ horned creetur’” in the country. 

GEorGE E. ELLIs. 
110 MARLBORO STREET, Boston. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NaTION: 


Sir : Will you allow me to protest against the 
description of the Archzological Institute of 
America, in several of our newspapers, as the 
Boston Archeological Society? The Institute is 
in no sense of the word a local society, and its 
labors, now carried on in Mexico and at Assos, 
in Asia Minor, have certainly more than a local 
interest. Its list of members gives the Inistitute 
already the right, assumed in its title, to rank 
as a national organization; and the only ground 
for confining it to Boston is the fact that its 
meetings have heretofore been held there. 

Weare particularly anxious to avoid the impu- 
tation of being a society peculiar to Boston or to 
any other one city; not that we do not recognize 
entirely the generous interest of Boston in the 
work of the Institute, but because that work 
is too extensive to be carried on properly if it 
must rely upon merely local support. 

I am, yours, very respectfully, 

Tuomas W. LupLow. 

No, 244 East 1370 STREZT, New York, 

November 18, 1881. 


THE 





THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 
TO THE EpITror OF THE NaTION: 


Sir: In your article of June 9, upon the new 
version of the New Testament, you refer to the 
fact that the oldest MSS. do not date from much 
less than four centuries after Christ, and you 
claim that the publishing of this fact “is not 
wvalculated to strengthen the popular faith 
iu the authenticity of the book as a revelation.” 
‘The precise position thus taken cannot be ob- 
jected to, yet the words suggest the possibility of 
a serious doubt springing from the nature of the 
manuscript evidence. In the second volume, just 
published, of Drs. Westcott and Hort’s ‘The New 
Testament in Greek’ is given a clear and tho- 
rough investigation into what is termed the 
genealogy of the MSS. As is well known, even 
the three oldest of these, the Vatican, the Si 
naitic, and the Alexandrian, present a very 
large number of variations from one another, 
which are mostly of no interest except to one 
who investigates the origin and mutual relation- 
ship of the documents. 

It isevident at once that these three MSS. are 
copies of some one or more older MSS.; and the 
study of the origin of copyists’ variations having 
been reduced to a science, the relationship of 
these MSS. is discoverable up to certain limits. 
It appears from these methods of study, which 
Drs. Westcott and Hort detail without purposing 
to establish the much greater antiquity of the 
original writings—for it probably never occurred 
to them that that could be seriously doubted— 
that these three MSS. are related in the same 
way that the zodlogist finds the well-marked 








varieties of a species to be related. To conceive | 


.that these MSS. proceeded from any common 
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source separated by less than two or three cen- 
common ancestor of varieties of animals within 
any similar period. 
estimate could be made, but it is clear that the 
“ eonealogical ” evidence is of such strength as to 
diminish very greatly, if not remove, a doubt 
arising frém the fact of these MSS. being some 
centuries later in their origin than the events 
they record. ino. P. HUNTINGTON. 

MALDEN, Mass., November 21, 1881. 


Notes. 





THE International Review will hereafter be con- 
ducted by Messrs. Robert P. Porter and Henry 
Gannett, both well known from their relations to 
the late United States Census. The January num- 
ber will be the first issued under the new manage- 
ment.—We have received the following re- 
prints:—From Fords, Howard & Hulbert: The 
tev. H. W. Beecher’s ‘ Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing’ (three volumes in one) and ‘ Norwood’; and 
Mrs. Stowe’s so-called ‘‘ Dontestic Tales,” in one 
set: ‘My Wife and I,’ ‘ We and Our Neighbors,’ 
‘Pink and White Tyranny,’ and ‘ Poganue People.’ 
From Chas. Scribner’s Sons: Dr. J. G. Holland's 
‘Lessons in Life,’ ‘ Plain Talks on Familiar Sub- 
jects,’ and ‘ Kathrina.’ From Geo. Routledge & 
Sons: Professor Hoffman's ‘Modern Magic’ and 
‘Parlor Amusements’; ‘Sanford and Merton’ ; 
and Prof. Plwoptre’s metrical translations of the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Aischylus. From T. B. 
Peterson & Bros.: Francatelli’s ‘ Modern Cook,’ 
‘Helen’s Babies,’ and ‘The Initials’ (of which 
it is high time the plates were sent to the melting- 
pot, in order, of course, to make way for a hand- 
somer dress). From J. R. Osgood & Co.: Mrs. 
Shedd’s ‘Famous Painters and Paintings’; and 
Fields’s ‘ Yesterdays with Authors,’ to which steel 
portraits have been added of Dickens (two), Haw- 
thorne (two), Pope, Miss Mitford, Wordsworth, 
Thackeray, Barry Cornwall, and Leigh Hunt. 
Concerning some of these the text contains 
particulars, which it would have been well, 
however, to repeat in a special table of the 
illustrations. The early Dickens and Haw- 
thorne are curious.——Merely to mention the 
receipt of vols. xxi. and xxii. of Scribner’s Month- 
ly, bound, is, after our current account of this 
magazine, sufficient. Nor is more called for in 
the case of the substantial second volume of 
Harper’s Young People ; but we will add, with 
an eye to all children’s periodicals, that we like 
it better bound than in its weekly issue. In 
other words, a complete volume is, to our mind, 
a better gift than a running subscription. ——The 
abridged ‘ Proceedings’ of the session of the 
American Philological Association at Cleve 
land last July have been published. The 
Committee on the Reform of English Spelling 
furnish a further list of twenty-four classes of 
words for amendment, adopted from the ‘ Par- 
tial Corrections’ of the English Philological So- 
ciety. Nature’s latest ‘Science W orthies” por- 
trait is that of the lamented James Clerk Max- 
well, given in the number for October 27. The 
accompanying sketch of his life is brief, owing 
to the recent occasion for dwelling upon his 
career at length. S. W. Green’s Son, 74 Beek- 
man Street, has put forth a pamphlet containing 
much practical information for authors as to es- 
timates of the printed bulk of MSS., the va- 
rious sizes and weights of paper, the relative ca- 
pacity of fonts of type, ete.——Mr. John Payne, 
who published for subscribers his complete ren- 
dering into English of the poems of Villon, now 
proposes to issue in the same way five hundred 
copies of a complete translation from the origi- 
nal Arabic into English prose and verse of the 








, * Thousand and One Nights.’ 
turies would be as unscientific as to look for a 


Probably no more definite | 


| ject, died recently at the Hague. 
, several years Turkish envoy at the courts of 
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Much of the origi- 
nal matter is so “ free” that it has hitherto been 
left in Arabic. The work will consist of nine 
octavo volumes.——Franz von Werner, born in 
Vienna in 1856, but a naturalized Turkish sub- 
He was for 


Sweden and Holland, but is best known as un 
author, especially of dramatic works, under his 
Turkish name of Murad Effendi. A monument 
was recently erected to “ Charles Sealsfield” at 
Znaim, German Austria, his birth-place. 





—The French edition of M. Eugéno Muntz’s 
‘Raphael, His Life, Works, and Times,’ was 
reviewed at length in No. 821 of the Nation. 
The work has now been translated into English, 
and, with the same numerous array of plates, 
has been published in London by Chapman & 
Hall ; in New York, by A. C. Armstfong & Son. 
As a holiday book it has the rare merit of being 
sumptuous in appearance and authoritative in 
contents. It is a mine of correct informa- 
tion. Another beautiful book, indirectly illus 
trating the American predilection for landscape, 
is Mr. Samuel Adams Drake's ‘ Heart of the 
White Mountains,’ for which the greater part of 
the designs were furnished by Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson. Readers of Harper's Magazine know 
something both of the text and of the woodcuts. 
Large type and broad margins do not relieve a 
certain thinness and dulness in the former, but 
the cuts of course gain by the more favorable 
conditions under which they are now printed, We 
do not mention necessarily the best drawn or the 
best engraved of them when we say that the 
very spirit of the White Mountains is to be found 
in the views of Lake Winnipiseogee, the Conwuy 
Meadows, Mt. Adams and the Great Gulf, 
Welch Mountain from Mad River, and Mt, 
Lafayette from Bethlehem. In general, one 
is struck with the fidelity of the artist's 
work, as well as with its poetic quality.——A 
cheapened but still somewhat stylish volume, 
once honored with an «dition de luxe, is Mr. L. 
G. Seguin’s ‘Picturesque Tour in Picturesque 
Lands’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son). It abounds in 
woodcuts, large and small, drawn from all sorts 
of sources, aud soinetimes arbitrarily misnamect, 
and ranging through many degrees of fineness or 
coarseness, The letterpress is in part evidently 
derived from the editor's personal experience, 
but in part is, we suspect, a skilful compilation, 
like the pictures themselves. To attempt to 
draw the line is hardly worth the while, 
inasmuch as the leading traits of national life 
are truthfully drawn. By any name a 
new edition of the late John Hill Burton's 
‘Book-Hunter’ would be welcome. The pub- 
lisher of the one before us (Philadelphia: Robert 
A. Tripple) calls it both a memorial and a fac- 
simile edition. The former epithet we can under- . 
stand, but the latter is certainly misleading, or 
we have scrutinized Philadelphia typography to 
little purpose. This, however, is a small matter. 
The book is handy, easy to read, and comely to 
look at, and is not too dear. An obituary notice 
of Dr. Burton, borrowed from the Academy, is 
prefixed to the work proper.—The first edition 
of Mr. Oliver Johnson's ‘Garrison and the Anti- 
Slavery Movement’ was published by subscrip- 
tion, but without the typographical pretentious- 
ness commonly observed in books thus offered for 
sale; in fact, it was printed and bound in very 
indifferent taste. The work has now been put 
upon the open market with the imprint of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and with the elegance 
characteristic of the products of this firm. In 
size it has been promoted to an octavo; and the 
laid paper, the broad margins, and the faultless 
exterior complete the transformation. Some in- 
ternal improvements also are to be noted, prin- 
cipally @ supplementary chapter, in which, 
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taking for his text two adverse criticisms of the 
Christian Union and the Independent, Mr. John- 





son defends and reinforces his account of the 
shortcomings of the churches, and dwells further 


on Mr. Garrison’s attitude toward the political 
anti-slavery organizations and on his disunion 
policy. More than ever, therefore, the book is 


calculated to maintain its place in the public esti- 
mation. 

—The opening paper of the December Harper's, 
on “ The Bernadottes,” by Mrs. Gustafson, is an 
entertaining account of a ruling family that has 
had the tact and ability thoroughly to identify 
itself with its adopted country. How well the 
Bernadottes deserve their popularity may be 
seen from Mrs. (rustafson’s description of the im- 
portant social and political reforms instituted by 
Oscar I. No mention is made of the great and 
peaceable fevolution accomplished under Charles 
XV., and through his initiative and that of his 
great Minister, Louis de Geer, by which Sweden 
passed from the antiquated and cumbersome 
mode of law-making, by a majority of three out 
of four houses (Nobles, Clergy, Burgesses, and 
Peasants), to the modern parliamentary form 
of legislation by two chambers. This reform 
involved the voluntary surrender of their 
ancient privileges by nobles and priests. The 
enlightened beneficence of the princesses of 
the house of Bernadotte forms a fitting ac- 
companiment to the statesmanship of their hus- 
bands and brothers. The spelling of the Swedish 
names of persons and places is usually correct. 
Bernadotte was made heir to the Swedish throne 
in 1810, not 1815, The historical painter, Héck- 
ert, was born in 1826, and it is hardly probable 
that he witnessed the burning of the Royal Cas- 
tle in 1697, as stated in a foot-note to the engrav- 
ing from his painting representing that event. 
The accompanying portraits of Oscar II. and 
Charles XV. do but scant justice to two uncom- 
monly fine-looking men. Mr. Hatton’s third pa- 
per on ‘‘ Journalistic London” treats sympathet- 
ically of some of the Jingo papers and their ed- 
itors, with especial emphasis on Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, of the Telegraph. In Mr. Arnold’s 
experience Greek and Latin have been of 
infinite service ‘“‘in the commonest experience 
of a cheap press” ; and his doctrine that it is im- 
possible for a newspaper man to be too widely 
read and trained, must be assented to, especially 
in the modern development of the daily journal 
as a patron of public charity, domestic employ- 
ment, geographical exploration, and what not. 
It was at Mr. Arnold’s suggestion that Mr. Law- 
son, the proprietor of the Telegraph, despatched 
Mr. George Smith on his Assyrian expedition. 
The portraits of Mr. Mudford, Mr. John Morley, 
and Mr. Frederick Greenwood will most attract 
attention. Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘How America 
Came to be Discovered” implies a sequel, and 
indeed reads like the prelude to a history of the 
United States. The popular science of this num- 
ber is found in Mr. W. H. Gibson’s ‘“‘ Among Our 
Foot-Prints,” observations with pen and pencil 
on creeping and low-lying things in field and 
wood. Among the poetry, a good idea is given 
of the monologues now fashionable in France, by 
Mrs. E. W. Latimer’s translation of ‘The Hat,’ 
recited by M. Coquelin. 

—The Atlantic for December contains an arti- 
cle on the ‘Origin of Crime in Society,” by Mr. 
Richard L. Dugdale, in whiclf the writer, who is 
a penal reformer, argues that imprisonment as a 
remedy for crime is a failure. He does not 
make it very clear what he would substitute for 
prisons, which he admits will always continue to 
be necessary for the confinement of murderers 
and of criminals addicted to offences of great 
violence against the person; but he seems to 
think that ultimately criminals will be permitted 
to remain at large under some sort of supervision 
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founded upon the Irish prison system, and that 
introduced by Captain Maconochie at Norfolk 
Island. The idea at the bottom of the article is 
that reform and not punishment ought to be kept 
in view as the chief end of repressive measures 
taken by society against criminals. The practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of this are, however, 
enormous, and are very well stated by Mr. Dug- 
dale himself, in a passage the full force of which 
he does not appear to understand: 


“We know so little concerning the offending 
class, as its members ramify through the complex 
web of society, that new and long-continued ob- 
servations need to be made, extending to their 
ancestry, to the surroundings of their childhood 
and manhood, to their social, mental, moral, 
physical, and industrial disabilities, before a clear 
conception can be obtained of the multiform 
agencies by which a criminal can be lifted intoa 
useful and honorable career.” 


Wemay get some faint idea of the amount of labor 
that would be involved in any general substitu- 
tion of individual reformatory effort for prisons 
by reflecting that the work of reform is closely 
analogous to that of education. The penal re- 
former takes the adult criminal and subjects 
him to those moral influences, repressive and 
stimulating, which cultivate the habit of vir- 
tue, just as the parent takes his own chil- 
dren and promotes in them the formation of 
good character. The difference between the 
two things is, that the parent goes to work 
at the earliest stage of his subject’s career, and 
makes the development of the child’s character a 
main business of his own life. In the case of the 
criminal, a character has been already formed,and 
what has to be done is not merely to furnish him 
with a new and good one, but first to get rid of 
his already established bad habits. In other 
words, the work is doubly difficult in the latter 
case. Moreover, the parent has the motive of 
natural affection and interest to keep him 
at his work, while the reformer of adult crimi- 
nals can never have anything more than a gen- 
eral philanthropic desire to benefit society. It 
is very improbable that there will ever be in the 
world, at any one time, any very large number 
of people who will be competent to carry on the 
work of individual criminal reform, whereas 
the number of children to be educated is di- 
rectly governed by the number of parents 
who bring them into the world. The work 
of education is even now very imperfect, and 
does not prevent the continual production of 
large bodies of adults given over to vice and 
crime. To imagine that the time will ever come 
when the criminal can be taken in hand by the 
reformer as the child now is by its parent, is to 
imagine a vastly greater interest in the work of 
reform than natural causes will be likely to pro- 
duce. Mr. Dugdale’s article contains some valu- 
able suggestions and also a good many unintel- 
ligible propositions. What the following sen- 
tences mean we will not undertake to say, and 
therefore forbear to express any opinion as to 
their value: 


‘“‘ These assumptions are jealously maintained, 
and on analysis they possibly reveal that the 
fear of criminals is ter than confidence in 
buman nature; that faith in statutes is stronger 
than faith in social laws, and that reliance upon 
brute force is more esteemed than a proper un- 
derstanding of the remorseless compulsions of 
national metamorphoses. In matters of crime, 
the — mind largely ignores the part which 
civilization plays as a —— persuasion, in 
slowly moulding the most diverse and obdurate 
elements of self-interest into still more diverse 
and recondite forms, which pass under a thou- 
sand altruistic names.” 


—Mr. Theodore Child contributes a readable 
article on ‘‘Shakespeare and Berlioz,” which 
contains an account of the musician’s unfortu- 
nate infatuation for Miss Smithson, who after 
many years of distant worship finally became 
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his wife, and also of his extraordinary prayer to 
Shakspere, which candid agnostics. who hope to 
see the grand étre humain substituted for the A)- 
mighty, may read with profit. An article by Ea- 
ward Farrer on the “‘ Habitant of Lower Canada ” 
has some remarks of interest with regard to the 
French spoken in that province, which not only 
puzzles most travellers, but has caused a good deal 
of discussion and trouble in France itself. Many 
travellers speak of it as a patois, but Mr. Farrer 
insists, as the Canadians themselves do, that the 
basis of the language is pure French—French of 
the classical age—marred, however, by certain 
Anglicisms, and by the use of archaic -vords and 
of local terms, which the habitant has had to 
coin in his new life. 

—American agricultural competition, which 
has excited so much alarm in England for the 
past two years, has not left Germany free from 
apprehension for the future ; and although the 
Germans are not confronted with the possible 
necessity of a radical social revolution, the prob- 
lem is sufficiently grave to call for patient in- 
vestigation. Mr. Henry Semler, a German resi- 
dent of San Francisco, contributes to this ques- 
tion a volume of more than 200 pages (‘ Die wahre 
Bedeutung und die wirklichen Ursachen der 
nord-Amerikanischen Concurrenz in der Land- 
wirthschaftlichen Production,’ Wismar, 1881), 
intended to serve at once for the instruction and 
the encouragement of his countrymen. He is 
evidently a man of good sense, and one who has 
travelled far and intelligently ; he says that for 
ten years he has worked on American farms in 
the Eastern and Western States as well as on 
the Pacific coast, and in every capacity, begin- 
ning as a laborer and rising to be a proprietor. 
Hence he justly lays claim to a better right to 
be heard than belongs to newspaper correspon- 
dents and other travellers, who have only seen 
the country superficially. The point which he 
aims to enforce is, that the great advantage 
which American farmers possess ever those of 
Germany is not a natural one, which it would 
be hopeless to overcome, but is rather to be 
sought in the methods and habits of the people, 
the adoption of which by the Germans would 
lead to the most beneficial results. The natural 
fertility of the soil has been, he says, much ex- 
aggerated, and is, in great part, neutralized by 
the cost of transportation. Neither the price of 
land nor the cost of production is as low as is 
sometimes taken for granted by foreigners who 
do not make a proper allowance for the over- 
statements of American newspapers. How cau- 
tiously American statistics must be regarded is 
shown by the indignation with which the last 
census returns were received in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and other cities, which had always insisted 
that they possessed a much larger population 
than the figures actually show. As a further in- 
stance the author relates how a committee of the 
New York Butter and Cheese Exchange arrived 
at an estimate of the total annual butter pro- 
duction of the United States. They assumed 
that five millions of the population consumed 
a pound a week, each ; ten millions three quar- 
ters of a pound, ten millions a half pound, 
and ten millions a quarter pound. To this they 
added one third more, as being used for cooking 
purposes, and fifty-three million pounds export- 
ed, and thus got a total of 1,440,000,000 pounds 
as the annual butter production. This may be 
good guessing, but it is not statistics. The real 
superiority of American farmers the author 
finds in their practical methods, which lead them 
to use machinery, improved tools, light vehicles, 
and all sorts of labor-saving and time-saving ap- 
pliances, and which is observable even in subsidi- 
ary matters, such as the dress of the laborers, the 
number of meals taken in a day, the hours of 
labor, and the domestic arrangements, Another 
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jmportant matter is the habit of temperance, in 


which Mr. Semler maintains that the American 
country population is far superior to that of 
Germany. He is most positive in the assertion 
that alcoholic stimulants are an unmixed injury 
to any one who has exhaustive physical labor to 
perform, and that they undermine the power of 
endurance. 

--Other factors which he enumerates are: a 
superior social position, resulting from a demo- 
cratic constitution of society; a minute division 
of labor, so that we have wheat farms, dairy 
farms, peach farms, strawberry farms, to say 
nothing of the special devotion of certain sec- 
tions to cotton, to sugar, totobacco. The author 
even speaks of special turkey farms. Further, 
the great number of railroads, carrying produce 
with despatch and at low rates, the more perfect 
organization of commerce, and the enterprising 
spirit of the mercantile community. On all of 
these matters the author goes into full details, 
which show an intimate familiarity with his 
subject, and which he commends to the emu- 
lation of his countrymen. He sees no rea- 
son why they should not adopt American ways 
at home when they show such readiness in 
doing so here. In speaking of the Chinese in 
California, with whom he has worked side by 
side, he denies that it is their poor way of liv- 
ing that makes them formidable competitors. 
It is true they live in narrow quarters, but in 
point of food and clothing they need no less than 
a Caucasian. When working on farms, where 
they board themselves, they eat three meals a 
day, consisting of pork and rice, white bread 
and tea, and on Sundays they have poultry 
and cake. The secret of their success is to be 
sought in the principle of coéperation, which 
they carry to perfection. They all belong to 
one or other of the six corporations, which own 
large establishments and are marvellously or- 
ganized. : 

—In No. 805 of the Nation (December 2, 
1880) we reviewed the first volume of Stewart 
and Long’s new translation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ 
comparing it with Clough’s revision of the Dry- 
den translation, and pointing out numerous 
inaccuracies and other defects in the new ver- 
sion which should prevent it from superseding 
Clough’s in public favor. We have now received 
the second and the third volume (published by 
Geo. Bell & Sons, London, 1881), and an exam- 
ination of these confirms the opinion which we 
expressed a year ago of the first volume. We 
find no decided improvement in any respect on 
the older translation, and the errors and inac- 
curacies make it an unsafe guide for those who 
cannot refer to the original. We give a few 
specimens, taken at random from the life of 
Nicias. In chapter ii. we find, ‘‘yet Nikias 
never preferred the interest of his party to 
that of his country,” where Plutarch wrote, 
“nevertheless he had the good will of the com- 
mon people, and they were ambitious to further 
his interests.” In chapter v. Plutarch says of 
Nicias, ‘‘Nor did he have any leisure at all 
for such recreations ; but when he was General, 
he used to spend his time until night at the 
War Office, and when he was Senator, he used 
to be the last to leave the Senate house, as he 
was the first to come to it.” Stewart gives 
merely this: ‘‘ When General, he used to spend 
the whole day in his tent, and when the Senate 
met he would be the first to come to the house 
and the last to leave it.” Just below, where 
Plutarch says of Hiero, who was educated in the 
house of Nicias, that he professed to be the son 
of ‘‘ Dionysius, called Chalcus,” Stewart calls 
him “ Dionysius of Chalkis,” who was a late his- 
torian. At the end of chapter xxiii., in the ac- 
count of the fatal eclipse of the moon, which de- 
layed the retreat of the Athenians from Syra- 





cuse in 413 B. C., we read in the new translation, 
‘but Nikias persuaded them to wait for another 
complete circuit of the moon, because its face 
could not shine upon them propitiously before 
that time after its defilement with the gross 
earthly particles (!) which had intercepted its 
rays.” Itis beyond our power to conceive of 
any process by which all this could be tortured 
out of the simple statement of Plutarch, ‘‘ But 
N. persuaded them to wait through another cir- 
cuit of the moon; as if he had not seen it become 
clear again as soon as it had passed through the 
region of shadow where the hght was intercepted 
by the earth.” Earlier in the same chapter, 
Stewart gives, ‘‘Men at that time could not en- 
dure natural philosophers, . . . but accused 
them of degrading the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies by attributing them to necessary 
physical causes.” This is a very inadequate ren- 
dering of Plutarch’s expression (which might 
come from a modern sermon), “of frittering 
away the Deity into irrational causes, and blind 
forces and movements governed by necessity.” 
This edition will be completed when one more 
volume (the fourth) is published. 

—We read in the last Academy that at a meet- 
ing of the Browning Society, in London, on 
October 28, an address was delivered by Mr. 
Kirkman of a somewhat remarkable nature. 
Societies like these, for the study of the works of 
living authors, would seem amenable to the de- 
cent feeling which makes us reserve our statues 
for the dead. No objection can be offered to the 
reverent discussion of texts, or to any amount of 
admiration of genius, in such gatherings; but, 
unless the reporter is excluded, there are some 
things which had better be left unsaid, in the 
interest both of speaker and subject. Mr. Kirk- 
man, according to the Academy, began by sug- 
gesting a rough division of Browning’s poems 
into two classes. earlier and later: “‘(1) those 
which may be understood and enjoyed; (2) those 
which never will be,” although their obscurity, 
“the being ‘dark with excess of light,’ Mr. 
Kirkman considered altogether a legitimate dif- 
ficulty to be dealt with ; a difficulty ending in 
satisfaction and enhanced degrees of pleasure.” 
The first excuse for founding a Browning Society 
Mr. Kirkman alleged to consist in ‘‘ the fact that 
Browning is undoubtedly the profoundest intel- 
lect, with the widest range of sympathies, and 
with the most universal knowledge of men and 
things, that has arisen since Shakspere ; his 
Shaksperean genius shining in his power to 
throw his whole intellect and sympathies into 
the most diverse individualities.” There is a 
“legitimate difficulty ” in this last sentence, but 


the reader will find it to “‘end in satisfac- 
tion and enhanced degrees of pleasure.” 
Mr. Kirkman went on to say that ‘the 


three great subjects treated by Browning are 
(1) music, (2) art, and (3) religion.” But this, 
after all, is only half the truth; for Browning is a 
born musician, an art critic and exponent of the 
religious aspect of art, and ‘‘not merely a re- 
ligious poet, he is religion itself.” Here the cul- 
tus reaches a stage at which, as we have said, 
the doors ought to be closed and locked, and the 
mysteries conducted in dead secrecy. A modi- 
cum of humor in Mr. Browning’s nature would 
make him lay down the Academy with disgust. 
—Mr. Henry Gannett, the geographer of the 
Tenth Census, has just published, in the form of 
an Extra Census Bulletin, astatement of the ap- 
proximate areas of the United States, the several 
States and Territories, and their counties. The 
paper is accompanied by a sinall map of the 
United States, showing by lines of color the 
territory which is included in the area of each 
State and Territory as given in the tables. Of 
the necessity which existed for undertaking this 
work, Mr. Gannett says, in his introductory letter, 
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that, ‘‘of several States a number of estimates 
of area have been in use, differing from one 
another by thousands of square miles, and none 
of them, perhaps, traceable to any authentic 
source. Many of the results were palpably 
wrong, being so far from the truth that it is 
a source of surprise that they were not cor- 
rected before.” The general method employed 
by Mr. Gannett in obtaining the areas of the 
United States and the several States and 
Territories can be briefly described. The square 
degree—i.e., the spherical quadrilateral in- 
cluded between two consecutive parallels and 
meridians—was used as the unit of computa- 
tion,its area in different latitudes being care 
fully computed. The area of the country, as 
of each State and Territory, is, of course, 
equal to the sum of the square degrees included 
within its limits, increased by the fractional 
square degrees. Where the latter were less than 
half the square degree they were measured di- 
rectly from the best available maps or charts. 
Where they were more than half, the portion 
lying outside the State or county was directly 
measured and deducted from the total of the 
square degree. As the geographical position of 
the boundaries and coast of the country is 
throughout very nearly their whole extent ac- 
curatelvy known, through the labors of the Coast 
Survey, the Lake Survey, and the different 
boundary surveys, its area is susceptible of toler- 
ably accurate determination, and, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the area as given by Mr. Gannett can 
be in error but very few square miles. This area 
is given as 3,025,600 square miles. It includes all 
interior water area, excepting Lake Michigan, 
and all bays, gulfs, etc., which are closely land- 
locked. Deducting from these figures the area 
of all water surface, bays and estuaries of the 
sea, lakes and rivers, there results 2,070,000 miles 
of land surface. These measurements, of course, 
are exclusive of Alaska, whose area can be 
merely a matter of the wildest conjecture. 

—In regard to the degree of accuracy claimed 
for the areas of States and Territories Mr. Gan- 
nett says: ‘‘ While most of these areas can be 
considered as only approximations, yet they are 
as close approximations as the maps and the de 
terminations of geographical positions, of 
boundary lines, etc., will permit.” The principal 
source of error in the areas of States is not in- 
accuracies of measurement, which may be re 
garded as trifling, but is due to uncertainties 
regarding the location of the boundary lines. 
Until these shall have been accurately es- 
tablished, all measurements of certain States 
are only approximations. The boundaries of 
many of the States, however, have been ac- 
curately located, and in these cases the areas 
have been closely computed, while several of 
the Western States and Territories are limited 
by parallels and meridians, and their exact 
areas are merely a matter of computation. 
Mr. Gannett also calls attention to the discre- 
pancies between the positions of many boundary 
lines as established by law and as actually sur- 
veyed and marked upon the ground, noting the 
fact that, in obtaining areas, he has been per- 
force obliged to accept the legal position of the 
boundaries. The areas of the counties have 
been obtained by direct measurement, and cor- 
rected arbitrarily to make them, in adding up, 
equal to the total area of the State as determined 
independently. 

—The billiard contest at Tammany Hall has 
been watched with much interest by professionals 
as well as amateurs cn account of its involving a 
comparatively new development of the game. 
The chief problem of modern billiards is to make 
rules which will render continuous “rail” play, 
or anything like it, impossible. The attempt last 
year to solve the difficulty by marking off the 
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corners of the table by a chalk line, and 
forbidding play within this limit, did not, 
we believe, produce the desired effect, be 
cause the professionals on reaching the 


line, instead of being forced, as it had been ex 
pected they would be, to resort to “open” play, 
in other words to separate the balls by 
*round-the-table” shots, found that they could 
carry them across the corner from one “rail” or 
enshion to the next, and continue “ nursing” 
them till the next chalk line was reached, and 
People who are not possessed with the 
true billiard enthusiasm may, by the way, get 
some idea of what “nursing” in the hands of a 
professional is from the fact that the late Profes- 
sor Peirce, who made a quasi-mathematical exami- 
nation of the game, found that many of the close 
shots require a delicacy of sight and touch which 
in other departments of human activity the 
eye and hand cannot attain except with the aid 
of mechanical contrivances, magnifying glasses, 
The rules of the ‘‘ cushion carom” 
away with the chalk-line, but require the player, 
in order to count, to touch with the cue ball not 
vnly the object and the third ball, but a cushion 
as well. The cushion may be taken before strik- 
ing either ball or between the two. In the first 
play under the new rules the average runs were 
very small, and it seemed as if the long-desired 
result had at last been secured. In fact, it 
seemed to have been secured almost too well. 
For a professional it was found that an average 
of three or four was very good work, while for an 
ordinary player to make a single run of three 
in the course of a game would be creditable, 
and his average would probably be represented 
by adecimal fraction. As a very large propor- 
tion of the shots have to be “bank” shots, or 
sots in which the cushion is taken first, the dif 
ficulty of calculating in what position the balls 
will be left for the next play is enormously in- 
creased, Still, even at this game very high scores 
may eventually be attained, for in one contest 
Dion made the extraordinary run of forty-five, 
beating the best previous record by ten points. 
The game as now played is for 290 points, and 
some experts are said to believe that practice 
will before long enable the really great pro- 
fessionals to make the entire game in a single run, 
If that point is reached, the reformers will 
have to be called in again. 


so on, 


ete. game do 


— Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, «lthongh per- 
haps more familiar to the public than any other 
symphonic work, yet requires for a full appreci- 
ation of all its exquisite details a fresh and re- 
ceptive state of mind, and Mr. Thomas therefore 
showed his usual taste and practical sense 1m plac- 
ing it at the head of the programme of the first 
Philharmonic concert in Brooklyn. To say any- 
thing in praise of this symphony at the present 
day would be quite as suverfluous as to say 
that Mr. Thomas’s orchestra played it as 
well as it can be played by any associa- 
tion of mortals. But even the Eroica Sym- 
phony has its weak spots, and conspicuous among 
these are the concluding bars of the last move- 
ment. How the same pen that wrote the sub- 
lime bars with which the symphony is replete 
could write such a mechanical ending, in the 
slovenly style of Rossini, is quite a mystery ; and 
there is no denying that, as in the case of the last 
bars of the Fifth Symphony and of the opera of 
“Fidelio,” such a trivial ehding detracts con- 
siderably from the beauty of the work. 
Beethoven and some other German compo- 
sers did not always remember that all's 
well that ends well; and their awkward way of 
ending their finest works often reminds one of 
those bashful men who do not seize the one 
proper moment of bringing a social call toan 
end, immediately after having said something 
bright, but linger a moment longer to add a 
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platitude. The second orchestral selection was of inventing new instruments for effect,” we 


Brahms’s Academic Festival Overture, concern- 
ing which nothing need be added to what has 
in columns. We 
pleasure of 
concert 


been alrealy said these 
Had the 


Philharinonic 


being 


in Vienna at which 


present at the | 


this overture was first performed under tlie | 
baton of Hans Richter, and in presence of the | 


composer, who had presumably superintended 
the last rehearsal ; and we feel bound to testify 
that Mr. Thomas’s performance of it was fully 
equal to Hans Richter’s ; or, in other words, that 
the New York Philharmonic is not in any re- 
spect inferior to that of Vienna. Signor Cam- 
panini had been engaged to sing two songs, “Il 
mio Tesoro” from “ Don Giovanni,” and a ro- 
mance from Weber’s best but least popular 
opera ‘‘ Euryanthe.” Unfortunately his voice 
gave evidence of fatigue, and these selections 
not so well sung as at the rehearsal 
on Friday afternoon. An occasional lack of 
tone-color, aud necessity of forcing a high note, 
should warn him that he must use his voice very 
carefully if he wishes to preserve its former 
beauty. Nor will he add to his popularity 
among competent judges by taking liberties with 
such German songs as he is asked to sing. After 
Nicolini, of course, Campanini seems a model of 
perfection, especial’y in Italian music. But to 


were 


| assert that he is pre¢minent in German, and 





especially modern German music, as some of his 
friends do, is a notion which cannot be seriously 
considered by those who have heard Vogel, 
Winkelmann, or Niemann. Madame Schiller 
was the second soloist, and played Liszt's 
arrangement for piano and orchestra of Schu- 
bert’s Fantasia op. 15. This is one of the most 
successful of Liszt’s numerous transcriptions, and 
it can be said of it as of Berlioz’s orchestral er- 
rangement of Weber’s “‘ Invitation a la Valse,” 
and Lfir. Thomas’s version of Schubert's ‘“‘ Der 
Doppelgiinger,” that it is more effective in its 
new than in its original form. Madame Schil- 
ler’s execution of it was on the whole good. She 
played the ‘“‘ Wanderer,” which is introduced in 
the course of the piece, with much expression, 
and her runs in the high octaves were light 
and graceful. Passages that require great 
energy were less satisfactorily rendered, and the 
noise made by her striking the keys with her 
finger-nails was occasionally quite annoying. 
The ballet music to Rubinstein’s “ Nero” fol- 
lowed as the last piece. The introduction of bal- 
let music in concerts is a new fashion which can 
but be approved of, especially when the selec- 
tions are made from Rubinstein’s operas or De- 
libes’s ballets. Rubinstein has been so successful 
in this direction that the recent announcement 
that he was engaged on a ballet could surprise no 
one. In the ballet music to ‘‘ Nero” there is just 
that succession of animated and varied rhythms, 
with voluptuous melodies usually played by the 
full force of ’cellos or violas, that is called for by 
the situation. There are at least three or four 
motives in this ballet music which are the pro- 
duct of pure genius, and which give it a special 
claim to be heard in a concert-hall, where the 
attention is not distracted by the gorgeous spec- 
tacle offered to the eyes in a theatre. 

—For the performances of “ Parsifal” in Bay- 
reuth next summer, a special instrument, a sort 
of bell-piano, has been invented, which is to be 
used to imitate the ringing of the bells at the en- 
trance of the knights in the Gralsburg. The in- 
strament has only four keys, each being about 
three times as broad as a piano key. They will 
be struck with the fist in order to secure the re- 
quisite loudness. The strings are also four in 
number, and suspended over a sounding board. 
Each string consists of six of the strongest bass 
strings twisted together. As some old fogies will 
probably turn up thoir noses at the “‘ necessity 





will add for their benefit that real bells aro 
not available in an orchestra on account 
of their discordant overtones, whereas such an 
instrument as we have described will represent 
aset of chimes in perfect tune and of excellent 
clang tint. Here, by the way, we may allude to 
two recently invented methods of applying elec. 
tricity to music. One relates to the photophone 
or radiophone, which can be attached to a so- 
called dumb piano (used for exercises) in such a 
way that the player can hear his performances, 
but no one else. The other is Boudet’s electric 
piano, which differs from ordinary instruments in 
having twosetsofhammers. A key of the upper 
manual is set in motion by electricity whenever 
the corresponding lower key is touched, and as 
long as the latter is kept down continues to strike 
the string rapidly, the resuit being a beauti- 
ful sustained tone like that of an organ, in place 
of the sharp and dry tone peculiar to the piano. 

— Amateur astronomers will be gratified to 
find that the appointment of Mr. Christie to the 
arduous and responsible post of Astronomer 
Royal does not necessitate his relinquishing tie 
editorship of the Observatory, a monthly review 
of astronomy which had its inception with him, 
and which, under his able managem nt, has 
grown to be a fixture, so to say, of the science. 
The November issue appears with its accustomed 
promptness, containing, among other papers, 2 
summary of recent changes on the surface of 
Jupiter, by Mr. Iussell, the Government astrono- 
mer at Sydney, New South Wales. The paper 
deals particularly with the reat red spot which 
for three or four years past has been the subject 
of mvc’: observation by astronomers every wheie, 
and presents very strong evidence that it is 
a permanent feature of the planet. That ii 
seems to change a little in form Mr. Ru:- 
sell considers no proof to the contrary, as tho 
Jovian clouds must have considerable intin- 
ence upon visible outline, and the appare t 
changes in form are really not great. The 
color of the great spotmay be said to be uniform 
and constant, though at times small variations 
of tint on parts of it have been detected. The 
shadow of a satellitein crossing the spot is black ; 
if it were self-luminous this would not be the 
ease. And Mr. Russell’s paper, chicfly relating 
to his own observations, goes a long way toward 
proving that the “spot” is solid ground, and 
not, as it has heretofore been almost universally 
regarded, merely clouds. The November Odser- 
vatory contains also a print of the Report of the 
Committee on Standards of Stellar Magnitude — 
a subject which, as every one knows, has hitherto 
been in a somewhat confused and unscientific 
state, but which now, through the admirable 
scheme of the American committee, proposing 
the codperation of the astronomers of England 
and Germany, gives early promise of something 
very definite and satisfactory. Mr.. Christe 
has associated with him, in the editorship of 
the Observatory, Mr. Maunder, of the Roysl 
Observatory, well known for his spectroscopic 
observations at Greenwich. 


THE GROWTH OF A LITERARY PUBLIC. 
Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angle- 
terre au dix-huitiéme siecle. Par Alexander 
Beljame. Paris: Hachette. 1881. 
THE period which M. Beljame has selected, 
though neither as splendid as the age before 
nor as that which followed, and indeed in some 
of its aspects more repulsive than any in all 
English literature, has yet for the student cer- 
tain attractions which are all its own. It isa 
period of the most violent revulsions and reac- 
tions in all our literary history ; nowhere do we 
find such breaches of continuity. Milton was 
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nearer to the pseudo-Cedmon in thought and 
character of expression than Wycherley was to 
Milton ; the Victorian poets are nearer Chaucer 
than any writer of Queen Anne. The whole pe- 
riod resembles a “fault” in geology, where part 
of a stratum has been violently dislocated, while 
the natural course of the rock is followed a little 
further on. Happily for the student, the mate- 
rials are so abundant and so clear that the lives 
of the writers and the course of events around 
them can be studied almost from day to day ; 
and of these materials M. Beljame has availed 
himself with a conscientiousness and an unwea- 
ried diligence that are worthy of high praise. The 
reader, indeed, is almost oppressed by the multi- 
tude of references and citations (accurate even 
to errors in spelling and slips of the press), to say 
nothing of the copious bibliography appended to 
the book. 

The violent reaction against Puritan austerity, 
and the dissoluteness of morals that followed the 
Irestoration, are well sketched by our author, 
but are too well known from the pages of 
Macaulay to need more than a reference. As a 
matter of course the theatres, so long the pas- 
sionate delight of the public, and whose closure 
had been one of the chief causes of discontent 
under the Commonwealth, were soon in full ac- 
tivity. But it was a new theatre and a new 
public. Strangely enough, the dramatic imagi- 
nation and dramatic feeling so extraordinary in 
the preceding age had altogether fled, and has 
never since returned. In the new theatre all is 
artificial and dead. No vividly-painted scenes 
nor ingenious machinery can supply the place of 
the lost imagination. The Elizabethans dra- 
matized Italian novels, but their successors 
hash up French plays. For tragic passion we 
have cold-blooded bombast, even more repul- 
sive by its frigidity than its extravagance, of 
which poor Nat Lee’s mad rants, which have 
at least a kind of Bedlam sincerity about 
them, are by no means the worst specimens. 
For comic wit and fancy we have coarse 
licentiousness; not the frank sensuality of 
an age full of joyous vitality, but cold ob- 
scenity, so foul, so diseased, that it seems incon- 
ceivable that men could ever have borne to 
write, to listen to, or to see such things. And 
we may say in passing that we think M. Beljame 
might have considered his point proved with 
fewer citations, and might have spared us some 
of those evidences of dévergondage which later 
editors wisely omit. The public too had 
changed. The Elizabethans wrote not merely 
for the Sidneys, Cecils, Raleighs, but for the in- 
nocent homely people ; the dramatists of the 
Restoration wrote for a venal king and a cor- 
rupt crew of Sedleys, Wilmots, Clevelands, 
Portsmouths—a public lost to virtue, honor, and 
even decency. The citizens are never men- 
tioned but with scorn and insult. For such a 
public the dramatists had to write ; before these 
they had to abase themselves, for only by their 
favor could they obtain a hearing, and only by 
their bounty could they live. 

M. Beljame certainly does not lay too heavy a 
charge against this period when he writes : 

“ This epoch, in i 
reality ao ait uae lease Eeranaiie te’ tethone, 
It broke away from Shakspere, and ignored the 
two noble epics of Milton and of Bunyan. And 
there are r li crimes—the word is no 
exaggeration—to be laid at its door. It con- 
demned Dryden, one of the strongest and mdst 
fertile talents that England ever produced, to 
waste his best years of intellectual vigor in the 
hasty production of works for which he knew he 
was not fitted ; it compelled the t dramatic 
talent of Comey to squander i on work alto- 
gether unworthy of him ; of Shadwell, who had 
a native gift of observation and genuine comic 
_— it made, despite himself, a writer of mere 


Why, then, did men of genius submit to all 
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this? Because there was no help for it. It was 
that or silence. ‘‘They were caught in the 


wheels of the machinery and dragged along in | 


spite of themselves.” 


‘<Before writing they carefully took note of 
what was the taste in high quarters, and sub- 
missively followed iv its wake, though they saw 
plainly enough whither it was leading them. 

They saw the current that was sweeping 


them along ; they cried out against it, but nota | 


single one tried to stem the stream. 
what there were those who had stren 
for such an attempt ; but to make the venture, 


Not but 


h enough | 


to brave the fashion in the face of those accus- | 


tomed to make the law, and banded in a compact 
body, would have been playing a desperate 
game. If they failed, they must cease to write ; 
no alternative would have been possible.” 


Anotherstudy, ‘‘ John Dryden et la Politique,” 
shows us the poet and his literary brethren under 
another aspect. In the latter part of the reign 
of Charles, when all hope of a direct heir had 
been abandoned, and it was evident that the 
crown would devolve upon James, the political 
and religious spirit of the nation was stirred to 
its depths ; and the court could no longer be in- 
different to popular feeling. After such convul- 
sions as those of the Popish Plot, the Londoners 
and the country gentlemen had ceased to be 
mere butts for courtly derision ; they were pos- 
sible squares of pikemen and squadrons of carbi- 
neers. The public had become a factor that 
could never again be left out of the account. 
But this public was not Oliver’s [ronsides, with 
a fixed purpose and a duty plain before them ; 
it was anxious, suspicious, uncertain, sway- 
ing from side to side, capable of sudden furies, 
split into parties. Both sides were eager to 
make converts, and a literary strife broke out, 
Whigs and Tories alike bringing into the fleld a 
swarm of political writers. There being as yet 
no newspapers to offer an arena for free debate, 
and the press being still shackled, with the un- 
scrupulous L’Estrange as the licenser, the po. 
lemic first found utterance in the theatre in the 
prologues and epilogues, and then in the pieces 
themselves. Dryden took a share—on the Tory 
side, of course—and produced his tragedy of 


‘‘ Amboyna” to win over the public to the anti- | 


Dutch policy of the Ministry, and his opera of 
“Alban and Albanius,” in glorification of 
Charles and James. But the theatre was neither 
a sufficient nor a satisfactory medium, and the 
general want was supplied by the coffee-houses, 
which now came into importance, became cen- 
tres of common interests, and began to crystal- 
lize public opinion. 

In these not only was news exchanged, and 
the events of the day discussed, but satires, lam- 
poons, serious dissertations were read aloud, 
copies passed from hand to hand, and telling 
phrases from mouth to mouth. The Govern- 
ment grew uneasy, and attempted to supprecs 
the coffee-houses, but encountered such violent 
resistance that the attempt was abandoned. 
The court party became aware that though they 
could fetter the press they could not gag the 
growing freedom of speech; and that if the 
Whigs were to be fought with any hope of suc- 
cess, it must be with their own weapons. They 
naturally turned to Dryden as their champion. 
For once the veteran poet found himself in a 
position to put forth his real power. “Sans 
modéles, sans prédécesseurs, il créa de toutes 
piéces le potme politique, et débuta d’emblée 
par un chef-d’ceuvro.” This masterpiece was 
the immortal ‘“ Absalom and Achitophel.” 
It was read from end to end of the king- 
dom—in the country as well as the town. 
“The father of Dr. Johnson, at that time a 
bookseller in Lichfield, told his son that he 
had never known anything to have such a sale, 
unless it was the ‘Trial of Dr. Sacheverell’ long 
after.” Numerous antagonists undertook to 





answer, but it was plain that none could measure 
swords with the master. The value of such a 
writer's services was indisputable, and the court 
hastened to appeal again to him when, on Shaftes- 
bury’s acquittal of the charge of treason, a 
medal was struck in his honor by the exulting 
Whigs. Dryden published “The Medal.” 
Shaftesbury soon after fled to Holland, where 
he died, and the discovery of the Rye-house Plot 
left Charles master of the situation. Conscious 
of his power, Dryden next drew the pen for a 
personal vengeance, and did tardy execution on 
the unlucky Shadwell, who, with all his faults, 
deserved a better fate than to be known to pos- 
terity only by *‘ McFlecknoe.” 

Whether Dryden was sincere in embracing 
the Catholic faith is a point still debated. With 
an inferior man there would be little question, 
but, with all Dryden's faults, there is such a 
stamp of manliness and sincerity about him that 
we are reluctant to class him with the herd of 
time-servers and turncoats, On the one side it 
is shown that in so doing he took the best poss 
ble mode of recommending himself to the new 
king, who paid him a considerable sum of mo. ey 
as an earnest of lis favor; and certainly. whether 
the conversion was genuine or not, it Was most 
suspiciously well-timed. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the payment was but a small part of 
his long arrears of pension; and it is asked whether 
the noble lines in the ‘“* Hind and Panther” can 
be other than the expression of fervent convic- 
tion. On the whole, M. Beljame’s conclusion 
seems reasonable. Dryden had deep moral, but 
shallow religious, convictions—or perhaps it is 
better to say that his religious convictions were 
strong, but they were moral rather than doc- 
trinal. 

“* Had he shown,” M. Beljame asks with some 
force, ‘‘ that he was of other stuif than his con- 
temporaries ? Had he in any way ‘istinguisiied 
himself by the energy of his character? Far 
from it. He had shown no firmer convictions in 
politics than in religion. He made his debut as 
a republican by chanting the praises of Cr 
well ; two years later we find him a royalist, 
hailing with enthusiasm the resteration of 
Charles I. In 1673 he wrote * Amboyno,’ to 
bring the Dutch war into favor; then, in his 
‘Absalom’ and in the *‘ Medal,’ he violently de- 
nounced Shaftesbury for having helped to bring 
that war about. Even in literary matters we 
have seen him yielding, despite his judgment 
and conscience, to fashion and the custe of the 
day. Poet-laureate though he was, he was 
none the less a poet—that is, a small and insig- 
nificant member of society, incapable of st nd- 
ing alone, and forced to submit to circum- 
stances.” 


M 


The Revolution of 1688 found a changed Eng- 
land. The sovereign no longer reigned by here- 
ditary and divine right, but by the confidence 
of the nation. Public sentiment was now all- 
powerful, and those who could sway it were in 
high account with the Ministry, if not with the 
King. Writers were now not merely respected, 
they were honored ind caressed by the great, 
and fortune and rank might be their reward. 
“Men of letters,” says our author, “grew in 
their own estimation, had a higher opinion of 
their profession and of themselves, and, as a 
natural consequence, began ‘o justify this con- 
sideration.” The theatre was slow to reform, 
but there was an improvement in language if 
not in morals. Coarse indecency gave way to 
innuendo and allusion, and things were now 
hinted that would have been spoken boldly out. 
In 1698 appeared Collier's ‘View of the Immo- 
rality of the Stage,’ to be followed year after 
year by reiterated attacks ani denunciations 
like the strokes of a pile-driver—heavy, mono- 
tonous, fanatical, often unjust, but the expres- 
sion of sincere conviction. His opponents fought 
hard, but it was a losing battle. Public senti- 
ment was on his side, and the movement once 
started threatened to go too far. What was 
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needed was to show that morality and austerity 
were not synonymous; that virtue might put 
on a gracicus and attractive garb without being 
vice in disguise; that a man might lead a blame- 
less life, be a sincere Christian, and at the same 
time a polished and perfect gentleman. This 
was the task undertaken by that group of grace- 
ful writers of whom Addison was the head. 

By this time, and by such circumstances as 
have been indicated—this is M. Beljame’s prin- 
cipal thesis—a genuine public, as we now under- 
stand the word, was in process of formation ; 
not a party or clique, but a body of intelligent 
of various ranks of life, scattered 
throughout the kingdom, capable of being in- 
fluenced, and in their turn capable of influencing 
public opinion. This was the public to whom 
literary men were henceforth to address them- 
selves ; and the organ chosen to reach them was 
the journal, now an established “institution.” 
With Addison’s career, his association with 
Steele, the foundation of the Spectator, its char- 
acter and influence, our readers are already 
familiar, and we need not dwell upon them. 
These periodicals completed the work already 
begun, and the result, in our author’s words, was 
this: ‘“‘ From this time forth the writers have a 
public before them—that is, a body of readers 
sufficiently numerous to be relied upon, and suf- 
ficiently informed to ensure a reception to any 
class of literary composition.” 

The writers did not yet stand upon a purely 
literary footing ; they were not disconnected 
from parties, and they still looked to men in 
public office for their rewards. ‘True, there 
was no coarse bargain, and the writers were 
not in the pay of the statesmen; but the 
statesmen attached them to themselves by asso- 
ciating their interests with their own fortunes. 
It was a sort of mutual insurance. ‘ Defend us, 
and we will assure your existence.’ ‘Secure 
us a maintenance,’ said the others, ‘and we will 
support you.’ They were no longer mer- 
cenaries, but allies.” And in another place : ‘‘ It 
was not literature itself that was regarded, but 
the services it was capable of rendering. The 
consideration shown it was not due to its in- 
trinsic merit, but its incidental utility.” There 
remained to be exhibited a man of letters achiev- 
ing a proud independence, and rising to eminence 
by his hterary gifts alone ; and he is brought 
before us in the sketch of Pope. 

M. Beljame does not undertake to make a 
study of Pope’s character, but simply to show 
that with him the lit-rary profession attained 
complete emancipation. The deserving author 
hid now a recognized and honored place in 
society, due to his literary merit alone ; there 
was a large and intelligent public from whom 
he was sure of a hearing; and there was an 
established medium between the author and the 
public—the publ#isher-capitalist. Of course the 
melancholy chapter of the calamities of authors 
was not closed, nor is it closed to this day ; but 
though they might suffer want and neglect, 
they need never henceforth suffer shame and 
humiliation. We have to thank M. Beljame for 
bringing out these facts with force and clear- 
ness ; and we have preferred giving our readers 
a bird's-eye glance of the field he has so care- 
fully gone over, to stopping to question or argue 
points which, after all, affect neither the interest 
of the book nor the justness of his views. 


readers 


DICKENS'S LETTERS. 

The Letters of Charles Dickens, Edited by his 
Sister-in-law and iis Eldest Daughter. Vol. 
iii., 1886 to 1870. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1881. 

Tne third volume of ‘ Dickens’s Correspondence ’ 

does not contain many letters of any great in- 
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terest, though its contents cover a period of some 
thirty-five years. Many of those printed in it 
have appeared already in other collections. 
Others are mere notes, of no permanent value, 
and several relate to matters connected with his 
editorial duties, which are unintelligible with- 
out having before us the communications of the 
correspondents to which they are replies. Here 
and there in the older letters we come upon 
entertaining passages, full of the author’s early 
humor, which toward the end of his life, 
as he became more and more absorbed in af- 
ffairs, and as the work of composition became 
more and more a matter of routine, seems 
to have gradually evaporated—or rather, to 
speak more accurately, to have become hardened 
into a kind of humoristic formalism, which re- 
calls the living humor of his earlier books and 
letters much as a fossil preserves the record of 
animal life. Others contaim, characteristic pas- 
sages full of that friendly, familiar fun which, 
hardly perhaps rising to a literary level, made 
Dickens always in private life so delightful to his 
friends and companions. His overflowing ani- 
mal spirits probably rendered the egotism which 
pervades them all seem less apparent to the peo- 
ple to whom they were addressed than it seems 
when printed in cold type. 

In a letter dated November 20, 1844, we find 
the following amusing passage with reference 
to a travelling purse given him by Count 
D’Orsay: 

‘Pray say to Count D’Orsay everything that 
is cordial and loving from me. ‘The travelling 

urse he gave me has been of immense service. 
t has been constantly opened. All Italy seems 
to yearn to put its hand in it. I think of hang- 
ing it, when I come back to England, on a nail 
as a trophy, and of gashing the brim like the 
blade of an old sword, and saying to my son 
and heir, as they do upon the stage: ‘ You see 
this notch, bov ¢? Five hundred francs were laid 
low on that day, for post-horses. Where this gap 
is, a waiter charged your father treble the correct 
amount—and got it. This end, worn into teeth 
like the rasped edge of an old file, is sacred to the 
custom-houses, boy, the passvorts, and the shab- 
by soldiers at town-gates, who put an open hand 
and a dirty coat-cuff into the coach windows of 
all ‘ Forestieri !! Take it, boy. Thy father has 
nothing else to give !” 

A letter to his wife from Naples gives an en- 
tertaining anecdote of a Neapolitan bathing at- 
tendant : 

* As soon as we got our luggage from the cus- 
tom-house, we packed complete changes in a bag 
set off in acarriage for some warm baths, and 
had a most refreshing cleansing after our long 
journey. There was an odd Neapolitan at- 
tendant—a steady old man—who, bringing the 
linen into my bath, proposed to ‘soap me.’ 
Upon which I called out to the other two that I 
intended to have everything done to me that could 
be done, and gave him directions accordingly. 
I was frothed all over with Naples soap, rubbed 
all down, scrubbed with a brush, had my nails 
cut, and all manner of extraordinary operations 
performed. He was as much disappointed (ap- 
marently) as surprised not to find me dirty, and 
sept on ejaculating under his breath, ‘Oh, 
Heaven ! how clean this Englishman is !’” 

The dearth of matter in the volume can best be 
judged by the fact that the above passages are 
very nearly the only quotable things in it. 

On Dickens’s characteristics as a man and a 
writer these letters throw very little new light. 
His egotism, his sentimentalism, his superstition, 
his passion for the theatre and everything con- 
nected with it—all these are prominent through- 
out, as they were already sufficiently so in the 
previous volumes. Of his sentimental method of 
dealing with social problems a good illustration 
may be found in the letter to Macvey Napier, 
written in 1845, sketching an outline of a pro- 
posed article advocating the abolition of capital 
punishment. The argument is as follows: So- 
ciety has arrived at the conclusion that tlie worst 
criminals should not be tortured, but if put to 
death at all, should be killed in the speediest 
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way. To this conclusion the criminal in ag 
case of cruel and deliberate murder has no 
reason or right to object, but it is still open to 
question whether it is for the interest of society 
that the punishment of death should be continued. 
Now, at the time this letter was written, punish- 
ment of death was inflicted by public hanging, 
and Dickens immediately proceeds to confound 
the publicity of the execution with the punish- 
ment itself. He observes, he says, that all the 
details of the punishment (meaning here public 
hanging) are “very repulsive and odious,” and 
he adds, what was undoubtedly perfectly true at 
the time, that punishment inflicted in that way 
possessed a horrible fascination for many persons 
who rendered themselves liable to it, feeding 
their diseased fondness for notoriety. Every- 
thing, he says, too, connected with punishment 
hasa strange attraction not only for the criminal 
class, but for tens of thousands of decent, virtu- 
ous, well-conducted people who find themselves 
*‘unable to resist the published portraits, letters, 
anecdotes, smilings, snuff-takings of the bloodiest 
and most unnatural scoundrel with the gallows 
before him.” He then goes on to note that this 
strange interest does not prevail in anything 
like the same degree where death is not the 
penalty. By this process of reasoning he reaches 
the conclusion that it is the infliction of death 
which produces all these bad consequences to 
society, and that the dread and mystery sur- 
rounding death “in any shape, but especially in 
this avenging form,” are to be regarded as the 
cause of them. In other words, the death pen- 
alty produces crime in the criminally-disposed, 
and creates morbid sympathy among the well- 
conducted and moral. 

‘* Furthermore,we know that all exhibitions of 
agony and death have a tendency to brutalize 
and harden the feelings of men, and have always 
been the most rife among the fiercest people. 
Again, it is a great question whether ignorant 
and dissolute persons (ever the great body of 
spectators, as few others will attend), seeing that 
murder done, and not having seen the other, wil! 
not, almost of necessity, sympathize with the 
man who dies before them, especially as he is 
shown, a martyr to their fancy, tied and bound, 
alone among scores, with every kind of odds 
against him.” 

This chain of reasoning leads Dickens to the 
conclusion that it would be for the benefit of so- 
ciety to substitute for the death penalty “a 
mean and shameful punishment, degrading the 
deed and the committer of the deed, and leav- 
ing the general compassion to expend itself 
upon the only theme at present quite forgotten 
in the history, that is to say, the murdered 
person.” The abolition of public executions, 
however, has swept away most of the abuses 
to which the old system gave rise, and the curi- 
ous part of the argument is that Dickens fails 
throughout to notice or meet a single one of the 
reasons by which the advocates of the death 
penalty support their side of the case, his mind 
being entirely directed not to the penalty or the 
deterrent effects of the punishment in repressing 
crime, but to the psychological effect of the pun- 
ishment upon the person or collection of persons 
who inflict it. This effect has, of course, in any 
scheme of criminal law, to be considered, but if 
it alone were attended to, criminal legislation 
would certainly take a very curious and eccen- 
tric course. 

The reputation of Dickens is now suffering 
from the same cause that has had an injurious 
effect upon that of so many of his contemporaries 
—the revelation by his relatives of all the weak- 
nesses of a character which but for such publica- 
tions as these would have remained to the world 
at large a mystery. With the expediency of 
such publications, however, the public has little 
or nothing to do. If the friends of a great 
man think it worth while to take the rest of the 
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world into his confidence, the invitation will 
always be gladly accepted, while the result 
will generally be disappointing. We ought, 
of course, by this time to know enough 
about literary men to know that our plea- 
santest acquaintance with them is throv sh 
their writing and not’ their lives. The moral 
qualities which are generally associated with the 
literary faculty and temperament are not those 
which of themselves tend to produce happiness 
in the possessor, or satisfaction and contentment 
among those with whom hesustains the ordinary 
relations of life. Unhappiness is in too many 
cases the price paid for imagination. In a letter 
to Mrs. Maria Winter, an old friend, written in 
1855, Dickens himself makes a rather pathetic 
confession of the inherent incompatibility which 
he himself felt between the ordinary duties of 
life and his devotion to his genius : 

“A necessity is upon me now, as at most 
times, of wandering about in my old wild way, 
to think. I could no more resist this on Sunday 
or yesterday than a man can dispense with 
food, or a horse can help himself trom being 
driven. I hold my inventive capacity on the 
stern condition that it must master my whole 
life, often have complete possession of me, make 
its own demands upon me, and sometimes, for 
months together, put everything else away from 
me. . . . These are the penalties paid for 
writing books. Whoever is devoted to an art 
must be content to deliver himself wholly up to 
it, and to find his recompense in it. I am grieved 
if you suspect me of not wanting to see you, but I 
can’t help it; I must go my way whether or 
no. 

Mrs. Winter was probably never fully satisfied 
with this explanation of the matter, and Mrs. 
Winter may here stand for society at large. 
The really fine thing about Dickens’s character— 
a thing which makes it so very different from 
and superior to that of the ordinary literary 
apologist for the ‘‘ defects of his qualities ”—is 
that his life appears to have been a long and in the 
main successful struggle to overcome them. It 
is the fashion of literary men of small mental 
calibre to mistake the vices of the literary tempe- 
rament for the causes of it, and even to pander to 
them in consequence, but Dickens had no illusions 
on this subject. His life was a long struggle to 
make a brilliant imagination and humor the ser- 
vant instead of the master of his character. He 
did to a great extent make them so, and if in the 
process his genius lost some of its original power 
and his humor degenerated into a manner, those 
who have wept and laughed over his books 
must feel their regret diminish in their admira- 
tion of the remarkable moral qualities which 
the struggle itself displays. In the end, of 
course, his memory will be preserved by the 
products of his imagination, while the temporary 
curiosity and disappointment caused by the pub- 
lication of this correspondence will fade away 
with other gossip of the day. 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—II. 


To present in new shapes the old and familiar 
tales of infancy and youth is the perpetual en- 
deavor of publishers, and this season we have a 
conspicuous instance of it in ‘The Children’s 
Book’ (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Mr. 
Scudder may be said, in his selections, to have 
sought to “‘sweep the decks,” for he begins 
with A<sop, and carries his juvenile readers 
through fairy tales, folk-lore, Hans Christian 
Andersen, the Arabian Nights, the moral tales 
of Goldsmith, Aikin, Edgeworth, and Opie; 
through Gulliver, Munchausen, and classical 
mythology ; to say nothing of the poetry— 
hymns, ballads, romances, etc. This thick quarto 
is of course not exhaustive of the sources drawn 
upon, but it touches nearly every age and variety 
of taste. The editing of the poetical portion is 
least to our mind, and was really worth a book 
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by itself. The illustrations are heterogeneous 
and not new. 

Messrs. Swinton and Cathcart’s pretty ‘Golden 
Book of Tales’ (New York: Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co.) contains much that is to be found in the 
book just described, even to Cruikshank’s occa- 
sional illustrations. But it borrows also from 
the Hindu, from ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ and 
from Miss Mary De Morgan, and its poetry is 
mostly humorous. The double editorship leaves 
one in doubt as to the literary standard con- 
trolling the selections, but the ethical standard 
is curiously shown in the Semitic improvement 
of Mr. Scudder’s “ Jew in the Bush” into ‘‘ The 
Turk and the Fiddle.” The story is one that we 
should have ruled out from such a collection ; 
and it seems a desperate and unfeeling expedient 
to hang a Turk in place of the Jew, simply in 
order to retain the rubbish. 

One may mark a parallel case of conscience in 
the sequel of ‘ Little Red Riding-Hood,’ as given 
in the tasteful little edition brought out by T. 
Nelson & Sons. Mr. Scudder frankly relates 
the repulsive truth—“‘ And, saying these words, 
this wicked wolf fell upon poor Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood, and ate her all up”—certainly one of 
the most unmoral morals ever invented for the 
nursery. Here is the counterfeit but humane 
version ;: ‘‘“—and would have eaten her up, but 
just at that minute the door flew open and a 
great dog tore him down,” ete. It were much 
better once for all to say good-by to this story. 
A companion volume, issued by the same pub- 
lishers, is ‘Puss in Boots.’ Both have the text 
printed in brown ink, with graceful vignettes 
and several delicately colored plates. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the at- 
tempt to abridge ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and the 
task itself is not the hardest in the world. Con- 
siderable liberties were taken with the original 
by the late Mrs. Farrar, wife of Prof. John 
Farrar, of Harvard College, who regarded it as 
rather a doubtful work to set before children ; 
whereas, by pruning, it might be made to serve a 
moral purpose. Her paraphrase, long out of 
print, is now republished and condensed iff turn 
by Mr. William T. Adams (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard). In spite of his care to simplify the 
style of Mrs. Farrar, which was eminently cor- 
rect, but based on models now in disrepute, it 
will be found hard reading for children under 
ten or twelve. The book, however, is very 
comely. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier’s delightful series of boys’ 
books comes to an end with ‘The Boy’s Mabino- 
gion’ (Scribner), a companion volume to his 
‘Froissart’ and ‘King Arthur.’ These weird 
Welsh tales open to the young reader a new and 
strange mine of legend ; ‘‘ though not so rich as 
the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ they are more vigorous, 
and their fascination is of a more manful char- 
acter.” Their distinctive peculiarity is, as is 
shown in the introduction, an extravagance and 
grotesqueness, and *‘a greater sense of foreign- 
ness, of a wholly different cultus, than even 
Chinese or other antipodal tales.” The illustra- 
tions are well designed and engraved, and the 
fine poetic feeling and thoughtful scholarship of 
the introduction deepen our regret at the recent 
death of the editor. 

There is but one Kate Greenaway, and her 
latest production, ‘Mother Goose’ (Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons), is her best. Hundreds of design- 
ers before her have shown us Jack and Gill, 
Georgie Porgie, Little Bo-peep, the old woman 
who lived under a hill, but here they are in 
fresh aspects, charmingly conceived ; and of all 
the rest of the series none can be called a com- 
monplace design. Then such pretty landscapes, 
as in ‘“‘As I was going up Pippin Hill,” or 
‘*Hark, hark, the dogs bark,” or ‘‘ A diller, a 
dollar”; and such nice interiors as in ‘‘ Cross- 
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Patch, lift the latch,” or ‘‘ Polly, put the kettle 
on,” and so much refinement withal, with color- 
sense and sense of form. We repeat, there is 
but one Kate Greenaway. 

Of imitators, however, there is a host. There 
is some cleverness in both the rhymes and the 
crudely-colored prints of ‘ Cat’s Cradle’ (Worth- 
ington), but the tone of the former is at times 
singularly vulgar. And if we tear out the page 
whose first stanza is— 

“ While I am but a little chap, 
And scarcely out of Mother's lap, 
Comes every now and then a slap, 
With * mustn't,” 
we must also get rid of the unfeeling and sense- 
less verses (pictorialized!) on Grandaddy Gruff- 
“ They laid his old bones 
Out there on the stones, 

And drenched him with water, in spite of his groans.” 
The book is irredeemable. Better in every re- 
spect is Ida Waugh’s ‘Holly Berries’ (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.), in which, however, there is 
rather too much baby talk in the poetry, and 
only a few pictures, like ‘‘Come and Kiss Me,” 
‘* Fishing,” and “A Bite,” can be praised foi 
the draughtsmanship as well as for the sentiment. 
The coloring is not remarkable. Miss Plymp- 
ton’s ‘The Glad Year Round’ (Osgood) is feeble 
in design, and unrelieved by any brightness in 
the text. Virginia Gerson, now and again, in 
her ‘Little Dignity’ (Routledge), narrowly es- 
capes making a good drawing, but there is much 
the same unregulated execution in the generality 
of her pictures that greets us in the opening 
lines— 


“ This is a jolly little Japanese ginger-jar, 
And six peacock feathers ; see how pretty they are!" 


The title of the book has no significance what- 
ever. ‘The May Blossom ; or, The Princess and 
Her People’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son) is an 
English production of the loyal kind, and will 
not be very intelligible to American readers. 
One of the subdivisions is ‘‘ Courting People,” 
and of this variety there is a sufficient supply. 
The designs are by a practised hand, and several 
of them possess considerable merit ; add an end- 
less choice of colored borders. 

There is humor and originality in Lizzie Law- 
son’s ‘Old Proverbs with New Pictures’ (Cassell). 
Some of the latter, as *‘’Tis a poor heart that 
never rejoices,” ‘* The more haste the less speed,” 
are gracefully imagined, and there is a jolly 
little vignette to ‘‘ You may lead a horse to 
water.” The verses do not greatly reinforce the 
moral, and are not well adapted for childish 
minds. There is no hint that ‘The Decorative 
Sisters,’ ‘‘a modern ballad, by Josephine Pol- 
lard, with illustrations by Walter Satterlee ” (A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co.), would be out of place 
among the books already considered, but we are 
incredulous that a caricature of the “ ssthetic 
craze” will be anything but lost upon children. 
Both partners in this enterprise, for whatever 
age it is intended, fall short in extravagance : 
they have not succeeded in provoking merri- 
ment. This cannot be said of Mr. Hopkins’s bur- 
lesque illustrations in color of Mrs. E. T. Cor- 
bett’s well-known nonsense verses, ‘Three Wise 
Old Couples’ (Cassell). The fun is not refined, 
but it is there. 

Mr. Champlin’s * Young Folks’ History of the 
War for the Union’ (Holt) is a book that can be 
heartily recommended, as designed to meet a 
real want, and meeting it well. Indeed, the book 
gives a good deal more than it promises, for it is 
equally well adapted to general readers who are 
not ‘‘ young folks.” It is, in short, a well-writ- 
ten and entertaining history of the War of the 
Rebellion, very fair and impartial in tone, and 
aiming rather at incident and graphic narra- 
tive than at political and strategic analysis, 
although these are not neglected ; affording, 
therefore, probably as good an account of 
these events as most will desire, It is copiously 
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illustrated, as well with maps and plans as with 
portraits, views, and pictures of special objects of 


interest (as the Armstrong gun and the barrel 


torpecd Few or none of the illustrations are 
‘made-up’ There is an index, 
‘Toby Tyler’ 
id suppose from its gaudy and un 
pleasant ct It is a natural narrative of the 


misadventures which befell a country lad who 


pictures. 
(Harpers) is a far better book 
than one wo 
ver. 
ran away with a circus, and is likely tc act asa 
deterrent on other lads who are wont to think 
that the canvas walls enclose an earthly para- 
The “ living curiosities,” from Mr. Stubbs, 
Mrs. Treat, the 
simply, naturally, much 
We have reason to believe that 


dise. 
the monkey, to fat woman, are 


described and with 
quiet humor. 
the view presented of travelling circus-life is, in 


the main, a correct one. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. 
By W.H. Gilder. 8vo, 
New York: 


Schwatka’s Search, etc. 
316 pp., maps and illustrations. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 1881. 

SOME years since, a story brought home by the 

captain of a small whaling vessel from Repulse 

3ay, in the Arctic, gave hopes that records of 

Sir John Franklin’s expedition still existed in a 

cairn had This 

cairn, it was said, could be pointed out by an 

Eskimo from the 

Upon this clew, interest was excited, contribu- 

tions obtained, and an expedition fitted out to 

The party was composed 

men and ‘Eskimo Joe,” of 

Polaris notoriety. It was commanded by Lieut. 
Frederick Schwatka, U.S.A.; and Mr. W. H. 

Gilder, correspondent of the New York Herald, 

was second in command. 

The public is already familiar through the 
daily press with the chief features of the search, 
and its complete failure so far as its main ob- 
ject was concerned. The present volume is prin- 
cipally made up from the letters of the author to 
the New York Herald, which, with some addi- 
tions and iilustrations, have been prepared 
for the press by some one not named, the au- 
thor having joined the Rodgers on her mis- 
sion to the vicinity of Wrangell Land in search 
of the Jeannette. In justice to Mr. Gilder, it 
may be said that much of that which calls for 
-criticism in the book might have been less ob- 
vious if it had issued from the press under his 
own supervision. 

The book is well printed, has a neat binding 
and a sufficient number of illustrations, some 
of which are spirited and suggestive, though 
The two maps given are 
well engraved and satisfactory, but the reader 
will doubtless share our surprise at finding that 
the map which illustrates the scene of the search 
for the records (and on which chapter xvii. 
forms a running commentary) does not appear 
in the book. At least, in none of several copies 
expressly examined for the purpose has it been 
found. Nor do the maps which exist fill the re- 
quirements of the text. We read: “ The route 
down Back’s River, as we found its course, is put 
down, while dotted lines show how it is mapped 
on the Admiralty charts” (p. 287). No dotted 
lines are shown as stated on either map. The 
proof-reading is not satisfactory, though most 
of the errors are patent and sometimes ridicu- 
lous, as on page 2, where we are informed that 
the ‘‘stern” of the vessel was covered with 
two feet of oak and three-quarters of an inch of 
iron. 

The expedition added little or nothing to our 
knowledge of the fate of the Franklin party, 
but that little would be better appreciated were 
the claims of the preface less exorbitant. It 
was probable before the Zothen sailed that the 


where they been deposited. 


whom story was derived. 


recover the records. 
of four white 


coarsely engraved. 
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Franklin records were lost ; in fact, everybody 
had tacitly taken it for granted. Schwatka’s 
search added to that probability, without adding 


essentially to the facts ascertained before—name- | 


ly, thatall the known cairns, graves, etc., had been 
rifled by natives or bears, and no records were 
to be found in them. The geographical results 
of the expedition were small, but as much as 
could be reasonably expected under the circum- 
The chief feature of it was the sledge 
journey of some 3,250 miles, during which the 
courage, energy, endurance, and perseverance 
of the party were put to the severest tests, and 
not found wanting. It is therefore not without 
reluctance that we criticise adversely the record 
of brave men’s exploits ; but it seems to us that 
the lessons taught by it are worthy of emphasis, 
and one of them is, that Arctic work at all com- 
mensurate with the expenditure of money, time, 
energy, and heroism which it requires, cannot 
be done by those who do not bring to it some 
knowledge of the problems involved. Further- 
more, when to a slipshod, gushing, and exagge- 
rated literary style the specialist finds joined 
statements which he knows involve fundamental 
error, he is apt to conclude that other statements 
of a surprising nature, which he has not the 
means of testing, are also not above suspicion. 
The grounds for this assumption, doubtless un- 
just in the present case, might have been avoided 
by the exercise of a very little technical know- 
ledge. 

When we read (p. 120) of the “‘ simple sweet 
song, somewhat similar to the lark’s,” ‘‘ gushing 
forth” from that “sweet little songster,” a 
“snipe,” which was shot for the Smithsonian, it 
is not without emotion, but of a kind not fore- 
seen by the gunner who describes it. On page 
48 we learn that, with Eskimo dogs, “often 
twenty days will intervene between meals.” 
Taken literally, this is of course preposterous, as 
it is well known that four or five days of work 
without food is sufficient to break down the 
toughest dog ; and if the dog gets food by theft 
or hunting on his own aecount, there would be 
nothing remarkable in his living ten years with- 
out a “meal.” It is stated (p. 216) that “‘ the 
thermometer would frequently register minus 
50° and minus 60° (F.) when we were moving 
with a strong wind blowing directly in our 
faces. Such travelling as this is simply terrible, 
and it is astonishing that we were able to do it 
without encountering (sic) any severe frost-bites. 
Indeed, we travelled one day with the thermo- 
meter minus 69°, and, a gale blowing at this 
time, both white men and Inuits (sic) were more 
or less frost-bitten, but merely the little nippings 
of nose, cheeks, and wrists that one soon gets 
accustomed to in this country.” After this we 
are not surprised to learn from the preface that 
‘these statements have been doubted. The ac- 
curacy of the thermometers being questioned, 
they were tested and found to be curiously 
exact.” Did the editor wish to have these state- 
ments properly supported, there was an easy 
way. The character, number, and make of the 
instruments might have been stated, the meteo- 
rological records of the expedition printed in 
full in the appendix, and the nature of the sub- 
sequent tests for accuracy described and authen- 
ticated by the name of the tester. Then we 
should not only have had satisfactory proof (if 
it exists) of the truth of the narrative, but we 
should also have had a valuable contribution to 
meteorology. Without this the Arctic traveller 
and the meteorologist alike will hold themselves 
justified in continuing to doubt, not the good 
faith of the narrator, but the accuracy of the 
thermometers. 

Hall voluntarily set the example long before, 
which was followed by this expedition during 
the sledge journey, of living off the country with 


stances, 





and like the natives. Hence it is inaccurate to 
say that this was the first expedition to do so. 
Scattered through the text are interesting and 
valuable references to native manners and cus- 
toms. Here again it is painfully evident how a 
very little preparation would have made it 
practicable to increase this sort of material 
many fold. The author evidently had never 
heard of such a thing as a standard alphabet 
for recording the Innuit words. Even to the 
vocabulary which he gives, and which might 
have been valuable, there is no key, nor was 
there, apparently, any idea that one was neces- 
sary. In short, it ‘is quite evident from this 
volume that the newspaper reporter, whatever 
his courage and virtues, will never prove a 
satisfactory substitute for the trained explorer. 
A serious charge is made (p. 230), and not modi- 
fied, to the effect that the master of the vessel 
which took the party to the Arctic, and who 
originally brought down the story which 
prompted the expedition, actually carried away 
the provisions belonging to them after they had 
left the vessel. Upon these they depended for 
the succeeding year while awaiting a return- 
vessel, and for the want of them they nearly 
perished of famine. 


The Wild Garden. By William Robinson, F.L.S. 
Illustrated by Alfred Parsons. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 1881. 


THIs is a second and greatly improved edition of 
a work which Mr, Robinson published under a 
similar name several years ago. Its aims are 
fairly set forth by the explanatory title of the 
new edition, which reads as follows: ‘Our 
Groves and Gardens made Beautiful by the 
Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants ; being 
one way onwards from the Dark Ages of Flower 
Gardening ; with suggestions for the Regenera- 
tion of the Bare Borders of the London Parks.” 
By the “dark ages” Mr. Robinson means the 
deplorable condition into which modern flower- 
gardening has sunk from the undue development 
of the so-called bedding-out system. Mr. Robin- 
son has attacked this absurd fashion with great 
energy and considerable skill, and to him more 
than to any other horticultural writer is due the 
partial regeneration of modern flower-garden- 
ing. 

Something like a generation ago it became the 
fashion in Europe to fill flower-beds with masses 
of a few varieties of tender greenhouse plants. 
The effect was pleasing enough, and the custom, 
restricted within proper limits, was not without 
a certain merit. Brilliant, or rather garish, ef- 
fects in colors could in this way be produced 
during a few warm months without exacting 
any particular display of the gardener’s art; but 
the very ease with which such sensational effects 
could be produced led to an excessive use of this 
form of garden embellishment. The expense. of 
such gardening is enormous in proportion to the 
results obtained, for new plants must be pro- 
vided every year, only to be thrown away again 
as soon as the first frost has destroyed their 
short-lived beauty. Fifteen years ago a garden 
was famous in proportion to the number of 
thousands of colored-leaved or other tender 
plants which its owner could afford to plant 
out every spring, and all the resources of the 
master and his gardeners were taxed to spread 
out unmeaning and generally disagreeable lines 
and blotches of color. During nine months of 
the year the fashionable garden was empty and 
entirely without interest ; during the other three 
it blazed with meretricious color. In such a 
garden there could be no sense of repose, no 
quiet and peaceful retreat, no sweet-scented 
flowers—for all such were treated as weeds and 
quickly exterminated. Color was wanted, and 
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in great masses; and any plant which could 
not be used to produce the desired effect was 
speedily condemned. 

A fashion so absurd and so extravagant could 
not be long-lived ; and the flower-gardening of 
the day in Europe, if not in America, where 
this bedding-out mania did not so easily at first 
take root, is already improving. Mr. Robinson 
has done good service to gardening by pointing 
out how a garden might really be made attrac- 
tive, in a series of books of which the new edition 
of the ‘ Wild Garden’ is the latest, and in many 
respects one of the most successful. Here he 
shows how many of the out-of-the-way nooks 
and waste places which abound in every large 
garden may be made beautiful and interesting 
by introducing into them colonies of bulbs and 
other hardy plants which thrive and increase in 
such spots, and, improving from year to year, 
give a charm to the garden which formal beds 
and geometrical designs can never produce. 
Wild gardening, too, if we may use such a term, 
has the merit of cheapness ; and imitating na- 
ture does not tire as do, too often, some of the 
more formal efforts of the gardener’s skill. 

Mr. Robinson tells us what a wild garden is, 
and how it should be made and planted. In the 
list of subjects, however, which he recommends 
for such gardening are included many plants 
better suited to the English than to the Ameri- 
can climate ; and a revision of thjs part of the 
book, by some horticulturist familiar with the 
peculiarities of the American climate, would 
greatly add to its value as a working guide for 
the American gardener. Too much praise can 
hardly be bestowed upon the woodcuts made 
from Mr. Parsons’s designs. They are superior 
in composition and execution to anything of the 
sort we have seen, and offer a refreshing con- 
trast to the ordinarily dreary illustrations of 
contemporary horticultural literature. 


History of the Discovery of the Northwest by 
John Nicolet in 1634, with a Sketch of his 
Life. By C. W. Butterfield, author of ‘Craw- 
ford’s Campaign against Sandusky,’ ete. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. i881. 8vo, 
pp. 113. 

Mr. BUTTERFIELD, already known as an indus- 
trious student in the field of early American 
history, has produced a meritorious monograph 
upon the first discoverer of the Northwest. 
John Nicolet had been so entirely forgotten that 
he is not even mentioned by Hildreth, and his 
expedition was first brought to light by Mr. 
Shea in 1852, who placed it in the year 1639—the 
Jesuit relation having given no dates forit. Mr. 
Sulte, of Ottawa, found strong, and almost con- 
clusive, reasons for referring it to 1634; and 
this date appears now to have been made cer- 
tain by Mr. Butterfield’s discovery of the men- 
tion, in 1635, of a treaty between the Winne- 
bagoes and the Nez Pereés, which could only 
have been negotiated by Nicolet. In this jour- 
ney Nicolet went up the Fox River and crossed 
to the Wisconsin, being thus the first white man 
who visited the valley of the Upper Mississippi, 
although he did not reach the river itself. The 
book is a complete and exhaustive account of 
the life and explorations of Nicolet, amply forti- 
fied by citations from the original authorities, 
and provided with a widen index. 

Martin Ketter: or his W York. By John H. 
Treadwell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1881. 12mo, pp. 243. 

Tuts last volume of the ‘‘ New Plutarch Series ” 

appears not to belong to the original scheme, but 

to be of American production, as it is copy- 
righted in this country. It is a book of very 
unequal merit—good in narration, so as to serve 








very well, as a “‘ New Plutarch” should do, in 
the work of forming character by presenting to 
young readers the example of a strong and noble 
life ; but faulty in style where the author de- 
parts from simple narrative and undertakes to 
comment and generalize. He makes no profes- 
sion of independent research, nor even of broad 
scholarship, and his list of authorities contains 
none of the recent German publications upon the 
Reformation period, while even so recent and 
important an American work as Prof. Fisher’s 
‘History of the Reformation’ is omitted from 
the list. The relation of Luther’s work to the 
great social convulsions of his time, as also to 
the political movements of the day, is very in- 
adequately conceived, as is illustrated by the 
fact that the chapter (p. 162) headed “‘ The Pea- 
sant War” says nothing at all about this war 
(which is, however, described in another part of 
the book, p. 142), but has instead a short and im- 
perfect account of the Anabaptists at Miinster— 
a totally different thing. The appendix contains 
Some valuable illustrative documents—as, a sum- 
mary of the ninety-five theses, and extracts from 
Luther’s writings. A good engraving of Cra- 
nach’s portrait of Luther adds to the value of 
the work, and there is a good index. On the 
whole, the book will be found wholesome and 
instructive reading, and that is all that the au- 
thor undertook to make it. 
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Emerson, H. H., and Wingrave, Marion M. The May 
Blossom ; an The Princess and her People. New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2 50. 

Featherman, A Social History of the Races of Man 


kind. Fifth Division: Arameans. London: Triibner 
Co. 
—_, G. M. The Vicar’s People. New York: G. P. Put- 
sSons. 60 cents. : 
Ficklin, J. Elements of Algebra. New York: A. 


Barnes & Co. $1 2. 
Fields, J.T. Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Fields, J. T. Xe ~~ rdays with Authors. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mimi; in & 
Flammer, C a *® ne Committing Magistrate : a Treatise. 


New York : Martin B. Brown. 
Francatelli’s Modern Cook: A Practical Guide to the 
3 ali its Branches. Philadelphia: T. B. 


Geddie, J. The Tous Regions of Central Africa. Lon- 
don: T. Nelson & Sons. $1 59. 

Geison, Virginia. Little D ity : Pictures and Rhymes 
of Olden Times. New York: George Routledge & Sons. 


Graham, W. The Creed of Science Religions, Moral, 


and Social. London: C. —— Paul & 

oneey. E. bey Americans in a “Boston : Lee & 
he . 

rote 4. G. The New Infidelity. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’'s Sons. 


Habberton, J. Helen's Babies. Philadelphia : T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. $1. 

Hardy, Lady Duffus. Through on and Prairie Lands. 
New York : R. Worthington. 

Harper’s Young Peopie, 1881. i B York: Harper & 


Harrison, JA. S Boston : D. Lothrop § Ce Co. 4 50. 
Harris, ale Rey Folks’ Every-Day Boo Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop 


Hartner, E, pa ty a re Philadelphia : J. B. Lip- 
tt&Co. $1 50. 


pincott 





Hoeré. J. +S A Pickwickian Pilgrimage. Boston : 

Rauf, Little Mook, and Other Fairy Tales. 

York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Hoffman, Prof. Parlor Amusements and Evening-Party 

a rtainment, New York: George Routledge > Sons 
50. 

Hoffman, Prof. Modern Magic : 
the Art of Conjuring. 
Routledge & Sons. $1 5 

Holland, J, G. Plain alke on Familiar Subjects 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1 25 
Holland, J.G. Kathrina: a Poem. York: 
a Serics of Familiar Es 


Scribner's Sons. $1 25 
1. J.G. Lessons in Life : 
ays. ‘New Yori : Chas. Scribner's Sons. $1 25. 
Holyoake, G. J. Life of Joseph Kayner Stephens. 
don: Williams & Norgate. 
Hudson, H, N. Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Coriolanus 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 65 cents. 
Hudson, H. N. Shakespeare's Tragedy of Cymbeline. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 65 cents. 
Hudson, H. N. Complete Works of Shakespeare, in 


Now 


A Practica! Treatise on 
Tondon and New York : George 


New 
“New Chaa. 


Lon 


Twenty Volumes. Vols. xix. and xx. Boston : Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 
Hutchinson, Ellen Mackay. Songs and Lyrics. Boston 


R. Osgood & Co. $1. 
Inge low, Jean. Songs of Seven. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Irving, Fannie B. 
J.Q. Adams & Co. $1 50. 

In Memoriam. James Abram Garfield. 
Americans in London. London: B. F. 

James, H., Jr. The Portrait of a Lady. 
ton, Mifflin & Co 

Jennings, G. H., and Johnstone, W.S. Half-Hours with 
ae and Latin Authors. New York: D. Appleton & 


a Tale. New 


Six Girls: a Home Story. Boston 
Meetings of 
Stevens. 


Boston : Hough 


sehe R: owt s Ward: 
nam’s Sons. 50 cents. 

Judd, J. W. Volcanoes: What they Are and What they 
Teach. New York: D. Apple ton & Co. $2. 

Keating, Dr. J, M. The Mother’s Guide in the Manage 
ment and Feeding of Infants. Philadelphia: Henry C 
Lea’s Sons & Co, 

Kennedy, Prof. A. B 


York: G. P. Put 


Two Lectures on the Kinematics 
of Machine uy: New York: D. Van Nostrand 

Kinsley, W. W. Views of Ve xe d Questions. 
phia: J.B. je | Sit 

Liddon, Canon. Sermens to the People. 
& J.B. Young & Co. $1 25. 

Martindale’s Commercial and Legal Guide for Septem 
ber, 1831. Chicago: J. B. Martindale. 

McCook, Dr. H.C. The Honey Ants of the Garden of the 
Gods, and the Occide nt Ants of the Ame ric an. Plains 
Philade ‘Iphia: J. BR. Lippincott & Co. $2 


Phila lol 
New York: E 


Morgan, A. The Shake spearean Myth. ¢ ‘ine innat! Robt 
Clarke & ¢ 

Moriey, J. L ife of Richard Cobden. Bost m: Roberts 
Bros. $3. 

Mother Goose. Tllustrated by Kate Greenaway. Now 
York: George Routledge & Sons. 

Muntz,E. Raphael: his Life, Works, and Times. Lon 
don: Chapman & Hall; New York: A. C. Ammnstrong & 
Sons. 

Oates, F. Matabele k and and the Victoria Falls in South 
Africa. Lon ryt . Kegan Paul & Co 

Odgers, W. B. a Dig est of the Law of Libel and Slander 
First Am. ed. By Melville M. Bigelow, Boston : Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Papers of the Manchester Literary Club. Vol. vii. Man 
chester: Abel Haywood & Son 

Plumtree, Rev. E. The Tragedies sof Hschylus. New 
York : George houtiedge & Sons. & 

Plumtree, Kev. E. H. The Tragedies of Sophoe les. New 
York + Geor ze Routledge & Sons. $i ° 

Pocket-Book Dic tionary, or Spelling Guide. New York : 


George Routledge & Sons. 

Pollard, Josephine. The Decorative Sisters. 
A.D. F. Randolph. $1 50. 

Polson, J. Monaco and its Gaming-Tables 
Thomas Cook & Son. 

Pushkin, A. Eugene Onéguine: a Romance of Russian 
Lite in Verse. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2. 

Revised Version of Mark’s Gospel. New York: I. K. 
Funk & Co, 


New York 


New York 


Rolfe, W. J. Shakespeare's Tragedy of Antony and 
Cleopatra. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Russell, A. P Thomas Cc ‘orwin: @ Sketch. Cincinrati : 
ae <a arke xc $1 

Seguin, L. AP ieturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands. 
New York : A. C. Armstrong & Son 


Shippen, E. “A Christmas at Sea. ” Philade ‘Iphia: L. R. 
Hame py &Co. 2 cents. 


Sibler, E.G. The P Tots agoras of Plato. Classical Series. 


New York: Harper & Bros. 
Sloan, W. 8. The Undergraduate Record, Columbia 
College. New York: Gilliss Bros. 


Smith, W. Appendix to Initia Greeca, Part 1: Additional 
Exercises, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Steeie, J. W. Cuban Sketches. New York: G. P. 

nam’s Sons. 

Swinton, W., and Cathcart, G.R. Golden Book of Tales: 
Holic lay Reac lings in the Legendary Lore of all Na 
tions. New York: Ivison, Biakeman, Taylor & Co. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness. co a. Philade Iphia: T. 
B. Peterson & Bros. 75 ce 

Tuwle, G. M. Ralegh: His Exploits and Voyages. Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1 25. 

Upham, 5. C. Notes from Sunland, 
River, Gulf Coast of South Florida. 
Claxton & Co, 25 cents. 

Warner, C. D. The American Newspaper: an Essay. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 25 cents. 

Warner, C.D. Washington Irving. 
Mifflin & Co. 

Warner, C. D. 
Holt & Co. 

Washburn, E. B. “Sketch of Edward Coles, second Gov 
ernor of Lilinois, and of the Slavery Struggle of 1823-4. 
Chicago : — McClurg & Co 

Webster, Augus A Book of Rhyme. London: Mac 
millan & Co. $1 os“ 

Welsh, C. Good Two Shoes : Facsimile Reproduction of 
ed. of 1766. London: Griffith & Farran 

Wheeler, W.A. Who Wrote It? Boston : Lee & Shepard. 


Whinfield. E. H. The Quatrains of Omar Khayydm. 
London : Triibner & Co. 

Whitman, ii Leaves of Grass. Newed. Boston: J. R. 
Osgoo 

Willett, E. Cat's Conte: Rhymes for Children. New 

ork: K. Worthingwio 

v— - Fifth eoder. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 

Winter, W. The Jeffersons. Boston: J. R. Osgood & 

Young, Prof.C.A. The Sun. New York: D. Appleton 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe. Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
$1 


Put 
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NEW 


BOOKS. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER'S 
LIFE OF 


Captain John Smith. 


IN THE NEW SERIES OF 


LIVES OF AMERICAN WORTHIES. 
16mo, $1 25, 


A SUPERBLY-ILLUSTRATED Book. 


4 
Greece and Rome 
THEIR LIFE AND ART. 
By Jacob von Falke, Director of the Imperial 
Berlin. Translated by William 
4to, $15. 


Museums, 


Hand Browne. 


Young Folks’ History 
OF THE 
War for the Union. 


John D. Jr., Editor 
‘“*YounG Fouks’ CYCLOPZDIAS.” 


By Champlin, of the 
Svo, co- 


piously illustrated, $2 75. 


Kith and Kin. 


By Jessie Fothergill, author of ‘THE First Vio- 
LIN.’ 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 


Our Familiar Songs, 
AND THOSE WHO MADE THEM. 
Edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson. 8vo, $6. 





HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


lhe Book-Hunter. 


BY 


Dr. JOHN HiLL BURTON. 


The “‘ Memorial Edition” (now ready), being a fac-simile 
reprint of the Original Edition, with the Additions of 
a Memoir and a full Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-396. 
Roxburgh. The whole printed from NEW TYPE, on 
laid paper. Price $3, net ; postage, 10 cents. 
Twenty-seven copies only, on large paper, price $5, 
net ; postage, 15 cents. 


The History of Hernando 
De Soto and Flonda ; 


Or, Records of Fifty-six Years, from 1512-1568. 
maps. 


By BARNARD SHIPP. 


8vo, cloth, pp. xil.-689. Price $6. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price. 


With 





ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


t#” Large stock of good Second-hand Books. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 





The Nation. 


> r ) 
ScrIBNER & WELForpD'sS 
NEW BOOKS. 
A Royal Gift-Book by a Royal Author. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed 


by Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice. The 
work is printed in colors, on hand-made paper, and 
is illustrated by 15 full-page water-color drawings, 
reproduced in the highest style of chromo-litho- 
graphy. Royal 4to, cloth extra, price $13 50. 

*,* Among the illustrated Christmas books that we 
shall issue during November, one of the most beautiful 
and interesting will be the above ‘ Birth-day Book ’ by Her 
Koyal Highness the Princess Beatrice, the youngest 
daughter of Queen Victoria. The book will consist of 
illustrations in water-colors, very charmingly executed, 
and designed to represent by their appropriate flowers 
the twelve months of the year. The firm of J. G. Bach 
of Leipzig, has been entrusted with the reproduction of 
these works of art in chromo-lithography. As an in- 
stance of the difficulties of this process in the present 
case, we may mention that the illustrations for August 
and December are printed in no less than seventeen 
colors, and that for April eighteen. The volume, which 
will be produced in a manner worthy of its parentage, 
is intended to be one of the most magnificent gift-books 
of the year. As an appropriate accompaniment of this 
attractive volume, Scribner & Welford have prepared 
an Artotype reproduction of a late Imperial photograph 
of the Princess, which will be given to purchasers of it. 


THE GREAT HISTORIC GAT- 
leries of England. Edited by Lord Ronald Gower, 
F S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. New 
volume for 1881. Containing 24 photographs from 
Paintings by celebrated artists. Imperial 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $12. 

GREAT HISTORIC GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. (The 
Volume for 1880.) Containing twenty-four photo- 
graphs, after Paintings by Murillo, Greuze, Raphael, 
—_ cine Meissonier, etc., etc. Imperial 4to, cloth 
gilt, $12. 


“ Of all the countries in the world, Great Britain is the 
richest in art treasures; no one knows what England 
possesses in painting, sculpture, oe ems, and 
prints.” Thus wrote M. Burger, the celebrated French 
art critic, in his notice of the Exhibition at Manchester 
in 1857. And it would, indeed, be the work of a lifetime 
to become fully acquainted with the treasures, even of 
me only, in this country. i it is impossible 

hat every one should be able to visit the Great Historic 
Galleries of England, and judge for himself of the 
beauty of their contents, yet—through the permission of 
their owners—representations of several of the most 
famous of these noble works of art have been given in 
these volumes. 


MYTHS OF THE ODYSSEY 
of Homer, in Art and Literature. By J. E. Harrison. 
With 100 illustrations from Vases, Lamps, Terra- 
Cotta Bottles, Wall Paintings, Coins, Gems, etc., etc. 
8vo, cloth, $6 75. 


HOURS WITH THE PLAYERS. 


By Dutton Cook, author of a ‘ Book of the Play.’ 2 
vols. post 8vo, cloth, $8 40. 


THE ART OF DECORATION. 


By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated with 74 wood- 
engravings. Square 12mo, cloth, $3 50, 


GUDRUN, and Other Stories. From 


the Epics of the Middle Ages. By John Gibb. With 
20 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2 50. 
CONTENTS: Gudrun — Hilda —Wild Hagen — Beowulf— 
Death of Koland—Walter and Hildegund, etc. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES. 
1. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


From This World to That Which Is to Come. By 
John Bunyan. With 12 illustrations by Thomas 
Stothard, K.A., reproduced in permanent photo- 
graphy. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, $3. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, The Life 
and Adventures of. By Daniel Defoe. With a Me- 
moir of the Author, and 12 illustrations by T. 
Stothard, K.A., in permanent photography. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3. 


. ROYAL CHARACTERS FROM 


the Works of Sir Walter Scott, Historical and Ro- 
mantic. With 12 illustrations in permanent photo- 
graphy. Demy 8vo, cloth, elegant, gilt edges, $3. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated with 12 permanent 
photographs, trom paintings by Mulready, Maclise, 
and other eminent tish artists. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3. 


THE GIRLHOOD of SHAKE- 


speare’s Heroines. A Series of Fifteen Tales. By 
Mary Cowden Clarke. Kearranged by her sister, 
Sabilla Novello. Ulustrated with ¥ photographs from 
paintings by Dicksee and Herrick. svo, cloth, gilt, $3. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
By Charles and Mary Lamb. Printed at the Chiswick 
Press, on superfine paper. Lllustrated with 12 plates 
from the “ Boydell Gallery,” reproduced in perma- 
nent Woodburytype. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3. 





gz For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on re- 
ceipt of price by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





No. 745 Broadway, New York. 
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The Centur 


P (SCRIBNER’Ss MONTHLY) 
FOR DECEMBER. 


The November number of THE CENTURY Mac- 
AZINE was pronounced by the Providence Jour- 
nal *‘the most brilliant and striking, as it is the 
largest and most a of anything yet 
known in American or European periodical lite- 
rature.” The December issue fully equals it, 
It contains : 


First chapters of 
W. D. HOWELLS’S SERIAL NOVEL, 
“4A Modern Instance,” 
a story dealing with characteristics of American 
life. The second ingtalment of a new story, 
“Through One Administration,” by 

MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,’ etc. 

Portraits of, and papers regarding, the late 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

A Full-Page Portrait, engraved by Cole. 

Garjield at Sixteen, engraved by Kruell, from 
a daguerreotype in possession of the family. 

‘*Characteristics of President Garfield,” re- 
miniscences of twenty years, by E. V. Smalley. 

The Story of his Iliness, told y the physician 
in charge. This contribution from Dr. BLIss is 
his first untechnical account of the case. The 
paper contains anecdotes and reminiscences not 
before printed, 

* Strangulatus pro Republica.” A reproduc- 
tion of the words written by President Garfield 
during his sickness; furnished by Col. Rockwell. 

The number also contains a frontispiece por- 


trait of 

DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 
late Editor-in-chief of this magazine, with an 
estimate of his life and works, by his friend Dr. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, and other interesting 
matter regarding Dr. Holland. 

An authorized sketch of the literary life of 

ROBERT BROWNING, 
including portraits of Browning in 1859 and in 
1879, the latter a full-page picture. 
A LIFE-MASK OF LINCOLN, 

made just before his first nomination to the Presi- 
dency, and reproduced for the first time, making 
a full-page portrait of Lincoln’s face. Among 
other illustrated articles are: A thrilling “4 
of ‘A Cruise in a Pilot-Boat,” by 8. G. W. 
Benjamin, with twelve illustrations by M. J. 
Burns ; ‘‘ The American Student at the Beaux- 
Arts,” by Richard Whiteing, with fourteen il- 
lustrations ; ‘‘A Colonial Monastery,” with 
twelve illustrations ; ‘‘ The “7% of Cen- 
tral America,” by Edward 8. Holden, fully 
illustrated ; other interesting articles, stories, 
poems, etc. 

Price 35 cents ; $4a year. A year’s subscrip- 
tion, with the large photograph — of Dr. 
Holland (size, mounted, 21x27), 50. 

Booksellers and newsdealers receive subscri 
tions ; or remittance may be made by - 
order, draft, check, or registered letter to the 
publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York City, N. Y. 


~~ A new Story by LYNDE PALMER, 
Author of ‘John Jack,’ ‘ Archie’s Shadow,’ ‘One Day’s 
Weaving,’ ‘ Drifting and Steering.’ 


Feannette’s Custerns. 


A Story (not a juvenile) by the above popular 
author. Being the only production of her 
pen for a number of years, this book will, 
we doubt not, be looked for with interest, 
and add to her long-time eneey as an 
authoress. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 


H, B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 

PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the-way 
books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 

Books PULCHASED. 


‘LJ OLIDAY GIFTS.—Send for our Globe 
Catalogue. Prices reduced. 
H. B, NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 




















